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UNIVERSAL MILITARY SERVICE * 
LIEUTENANT DonaALD B. Creecy, U. S. M. C. 
FOREWORD 


HESE articles are written from the standpoint of a civilian, serving for 

the duration of the war and without any previous prejudice for or 

against things military. No pretense is made that the writer is a military 
expert, or has military knowledge other than any observant man could gain by 
participating in the training of men for overseas duty, both in the artillery and 
infantry arm, meeting with officers of long experience, and studying military 
history. The facts stated are either results of personal observation or of 
conversations with older officers. The theories, as to the relation between 
military strength and national power, have been long established by geniuses 
like Mahan or Homer Lea. The attempt is to combine all this in a form, 
accessible to the general public, and to outline therefrom a military policy 
adapted to present national necessities. The views expressed should be inter- 
esting, if for no other reason than as an example of what men in the camps 
have been thinking during the great emergency. 


1. NATIONAL PoWwER 


Now that the enemy’s house has been tumbled about him, the 
predominant feeling is naturally one of subdued but conscious pride 
and rejoicing. A long while this will be so, whenever one remem- 
bers the bitter record of insult and injury endured before the war. 
For 

“ How comely it is, and how reviving 
To the spirits of just men long oppressed, 
When God, into the hands of their deliverer, 
Puts invincible might to quell 
The mighty of the earth, the oppressor, 
The brute and boisterous force of violent men.” 


Yet, more important than the pleasing business of rejoicing is the 
immediate preparation of measures which will armor against the 








* From the Baltimore Sun. 
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next iron-shod heel that attempts to tread upon us. The present is a 
propitious time when public sentiment will approve the soundest 
and most ample military policy; and unless this ripe opportunity be 
taken, the season will set in again irrevocably for the lazy muddling 
and drifting of pre-war years. 

It is inadmissible to disparage the efforts of the President to 
establish a League of Nations. By the use of his offices abroad, he 
has enhanced immeasurably the prestige of America. He has taught 
our people to interest themselves in world affairs and not to nourish 
a false and narrow insularity. By his emphasis upon international 
ideals, he has ensured the creation of an alliance, so far superior to 
the plunderbund, which the respective national greeds would have 
formed, that it may justly be called a League of Nations. 

Yet the necessary limitations must be carried well in mind. The 
nations will not surrender to internationalism the principles neces- 
sary for their self-preservation. Specifically, this nation will not 
surrender the Monroe Doctrine. No treaty, involving the recogni- 
tion of any right in an international tribunal to arbitrate us out of 
the whole or any part of our jurisdiction over Central and South 
America, will be ratified by the Senate. This country is not alone 
in the assertion of non-justiciable rights. Every other nation has 
its fundamental doctrines, defining spheres of influence and the 
like, concerning which it will tolerate no arbitration. 

Again, no League of Nations, that finite minds can formulate, 
will endure for more than its brief, allotted span. The natural 
laws of eternal flux and change may be tempered, but they cannot 
be restrained. All the parchment in the world could not have 
arrested, or contained within bounds, the Reformation, the French 
Revolution, or our Civil War. When the irrepressible, unreason- 
ing, but natural vigor of nations has departed, the spark of life, also, 
will be ready to depart, and the race be ripe for death, or a stillness 
cold as death. Whoever now asserts that this supposedly happy 
period has arrived, so asserts from the very midst of natural vigor 
exploding on the vastest scale of all recorded time. 

From this most evident of principles, one derives that the proper 
function of international arbitration is to prevent war over non- 
essentials and to remove artificial irritants; a function covering 
difficulties such as arise under commercial treaties and questions such 
as Alsace-Lorraine or the Adriatic east littoral. One equally derives 
that the ultimate reliance of every nation must be upon its own 
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inherent and developed military power. To rely solely upon any 
foreign nation, or combination of foreign nations, for aid in an 
hour of bitter national need, is to lean upon the air. The warning 
is Scriptural: ‘“ Now behold, thou trustest upon the staff of this 
bruised reed, even upon Egypt on which if a man lean, it will go 
into his hand and pierce it.” 

The brilliant example of England is before us, the world empire, 
“the mighty Athlete,” to whom, no matter how irritating betimes, 
the preéminence of enduring power, illuminated in the main by lib- 
erty and law, cannot be denied. The very pith and kernel of her 
strength has been the irrepressible military energy of her people. 
When the Holy Alliance, professing the establishment of Inter- 
national Christianity, was projected to her at the Council of Vienna, 
she quietly ignored it and pursued her destined way. Now, when 
the extreme view of a League of Nations is urged upon her, she 
indicates her unalterable determination that her fleet continue 
building. 

“Old Mother, you are wise, 
And all the years have gathered in your heart 
To whisper of the wonders that are gone. 


The young may lie in bed and dream and hope, 
But you are wise because your heart is old.” 


Since, under the pressure of necessity, the United States has 
entered the world arena, there is no admissible policy other than 
to develop moral and military strength, which will endure against 
all comers to the remotest generations. The careless and unthinking 
may be willing to temporize and make shift for the immediately 
ensuing years. But no American, worthy of the name, will be con- 
tent with less than the greatest effort this generation can put forth 
to build an ever-increasing power. It is unthinkable that the patriots, 
of our Revolution could have been indif‘erent to the issue of the 
war just passed, if they had discerned it dimly through the mists 
of the future. It is equally unthinkable that an American of to-day 
can envision with indifference the great conflicts which America 
will wage one or two centuries hence. 

So, in the present ripe time, there must be determined the details 
of military policy which will enable this country to realize destiny 
in its broadest scope and range. The vigor, intelligence and courage 
of our people, the expanse and richness of our lands, our inheri- 
tance of liberty and law: these are but the elements of opportunity. 
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The immediate and increasing necessity is the perpetuated organiza- 
tion of all these factors: the national training and development of 
our youth: the impress of nationality upon the mass: and the insis- 
tence upon that devotion to country, even to the surrender of indi- 
vidual life, which is an accepted fact of every soldier’s existence. 


2. UNIVERSAL SERVICE VERSUS STANDING ARMY 


It is obvious modern history that war has become national. 
World wars are between peoples, not governments, and involve the 
Napoleonic levee-en-masse. Prior to the French revolution, wars 
of kings, only partially supported by their people and dragging 
indefinitely on, kept the world perpetually aflame. That day is past. 
In the Napoleonic wars, our Civil War, the Franco-Prussian War, 
and the great war, peoples fought for self-preservation and the 
struggle was to the death. Such will be the world wars of the future, 
fought to no lame and impotent conclusion, but to the very limit of 
treasured power. 

The standing army, the mercenary force proper, was the appro- 
priate weapon of the old dynastic, semi-guerrilla wars. It showed 
its natural colors when composed of the Swiss and German mer- 
cenaries, so familiar in the earlier European wars, and of whom the 
Hessians, who paid here a flying visit in our Revolution, were fit 
examples. No manner of evasive and euphonious term can hide 
the fact that the same ugly and repulsive thing is the basis of every 
standing army. One cannot blink the truth that the same principle 
governs in every nation, where the vast majority of supposedly 
male citizens pay a limited number of men to perform military 
duties as substitutes and proxies for them. 

On the contrary, universal military training is the normal and 
necessary condition of modern times, of peoples’ governments and 
peoples’ wars. This nation being free, its glory and prosperity the 
common heritage of all, military service becomes the prerogative 
and duty of every citizen capable of bearing arms. It is idle to 
assert that this principle applies in war, but not in peace: willingness 
to perform a duty in time of need is no substitute for previous 
preparation and fitness to perform it. 

A standing army, as distinguished from universal service, pre- 
supposes the volunteer system. A limited class for long-term 
service cannot be raised by compulsion without violating the con- 
stitutional guarantees*‘of equality before the law. The familiar 
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vices of the volunteer system are inherent, therefore, in any military 
policy based upon the maintenance of a standing army. 

Among these, there is one abuse, not of basic importance, per- 
haps, but excessively humiliating to anyone jealous of the honor 
and dignity of his government. This refers to the false pretenses, 
apparently the inevitable incident of volunteer recruiting. All are 
familiar with the omnipresent posters, depicting heroic privates, 
clad presumably by Kuppenheimer Brothers, galloping at the head 
of charging columns or hoisting the flag over new gardens of Eden. 
These delights of military service lose none of their bright colors 
when the talented recruiting sergeant dilates thereon. It is not an 
unfair conclusion that the military system is radically wrong which 
obtains its raw material by methods so derogatory to national honor. 

But, even by such means, the material, obtained in time of peace, 
is, to put it mildly, not of a desirable class. With no intent to dis- 
parage the pre-war enlisted personnel, and recognizing the many 
excellent types of men contained thereby, the fact remains that, as 
a class, the volunteer system brought into the ranks the lazy, the shift- 
less, the ne’er-do-well. The immense superiority in intelligence, 
obedience and physique, of the men now in ranks, over the peace- 
time forces, is a subject of frequent comment among officers, who 
have seen long service, and there is but one opinion. 

The volunteer system obtains undesirable raw material and at 
a comparatively high rate of pay. When military service is not a 
civic duty, a man’s enlistment becomes a matter of bargain with the 
Government. Being charged with no duty to enlist, he will do so 
only if the advantages of pay, allowances and conditions are better 
than those open to him in civil life. The Government is simply in 
the open market competing with private employers of labor. Besides 
the unpleasant complexion of all this, the Government, in order to 
maintain adequate volunteer forces, will be compelled to expend for 
pay a sum running into the hundred millions per annum, over and 
above the necessary and proper expenditure therefor under a 
system of universal service. 

During the Spanish-American chaos, a War Department bureau 
chief remarked despairingly: “I had this office running beautifully 
until the war came along and spoiled everything.” The volunteer 
system may never run beautifully; but it is promptly spoiled by 
every war. No nation can cope adequately with the initial emer- 
gencies of a great war, unless, for many years, it has systematically 
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trained its youth upon arrival at military age, prepared its material, 
catalogued its resources, and elaborately planned the mobilization. 
The military system, that provides soldiers and sailors for war, must 
have elasticity, like the currency system, that furnishes the sinews 
of war. And in both cases, the power to expand, and to control the 
expansion at will, must lodge, not in individuals nor in the several 
states, but in the Federal Government. The volunteer system is the 
reverse of this. When the reserves should be mobilized, their com- 
panies already assigned and their uniforms and equipment ready, a 
vast gathering of force moving in orderly progression, we have 
instead, under the volunteer system, street-corner orators, exhorting 
passing mobs to do their duty—delay, waste and disorder unspeak- 
able. If there were not signs aplenty that this nightmare threatens 
a return to plague us, thinking men would try to forget it as a bitter 
tale of past folly, “a tale that is told.” 

Only by virtue of universal service can be maintained the proper 
balance between civil and military life. In the prevalent kindness 
now exhibited to enlisted men, unpleasant chapters of the past are 
quite forgotten. But, if the old mercenary forces are recreated, the 
present fellow-feeling will pass away. Many old-timers have said 
in their hearts: “It was not always thus.” They know by bitter 
personal experience what Tommy Atkins meant by saying: 


“T went into a theatre as sober as could be, 
They gave a drunk civilian room, but ’adn’t none for me.” 


The old, old story. 


“It’s Tommy this and Tommy that, and ‘ Tommy, ’ow’s your soul,’ 

But it’s ‘ thin red line of ’eroes’ when the drums begin to roll.” 
For the honor of the nation and the service, may it be hoped that 
the days of mercenary forces are passed forever, and that the 
army and navy of the future will be formed of the sons of every 
house. Then their problems will be understood, their necessities 
supplied: they will be kith and kin with the nation, and the ideal 
will be established of military service as the prerogative and duty 
of every citizen capable of bearing arms. 


3. THE MAKING oF MEN 


No nation may afford to forget the glorious tradition of Greece: 
physical perfection, in so far as men may attain thereto. That great 
homogeneous race of dwellers in the open found it necessary to 
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encourage, by state measures, individual physical development. Our 
need is far greater, with our heterogeneous people crowding every 
day more quickly into the cities. 

“ There is but one theme for ever-enduring bards, 


And that is the theme of war, 
The making of perfect soldiers.” 


This nation cannot glorify war; but, in proceeding about “ the mak- 
ing of perfect soldiers,” it may accomplish the making of men. This 
involves an immense gain in the common store of happiness, and 
it equally involves national self-preservation. For, in the end, the 
nation will prevail which produces the greatest number of robust 
and vigorous men. 

The physical development of its youth is a natural province of 
government. The formula for the process has been written legibly 
before the eyes of the people. The miscellaneous gangs oi shuffling, 
bent, o1.e-sided louts that we saw from day to day passing to the 
mobilization camps are as a class transformed to set-up and square- 
shouldered men. When individual exceptions are observed, remem- 
ber that the work is young. In order to approach perfection, there 
is required the systematic training of class after class as each comes 
of military age. The unconscious influence of association, the 
processes of natural selection, operating through a long succession 
of years, will intensify the results already obtained, perpetuate the 
enhancement of physique to each succeeding generation, and pro- 
duce in time a race fit to realize the most brilliant of national des- 
tinies conceivable. 

The practical importance of one such detail as the medical 
examination upon entering the service can hardly be exaggerated. 
Minor ailments and diseases, curable in incipiency, take a terrific 
toll of national health. Even in the rush of war “ reclamation ” 
regiments are established. The wealthier classes, among whom 
every annoying indisposition results in resort to a doctor, are a small 
and, where national health is concerned, insignificant part of the 
nation at large. The poorer citizens cannot, or will not, afford medi- 
cal attention for minor ailments, and further are the natural prey 
of quacks. A system of universal service, whereunder every man, 
at an early age, undergoes physical examination, strikes at the 
root of this evil. 

Regular hours, good food, cleanliness, open-air work, habitual 
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discipline: a striking contrast to the kind of life lead by our over- 
wise street-corner youths of the cities. On the mental side the con- 
trast is equally striking. No officer who has done guard duty, both 
with recruits and trained soldiers, can ignore this. The recruit on 
post, standing with feet sprawled apart, shoulders hunched over, 
rifle held as if it were an instrument of torture, pointing with head, 
hands or rifle, shifting his eyes about, delivering his garbled frag- 
ment of what were once his orders, is truly a pitiable spectacle. 
Three months later the man will be transformed, his appearance 
self-reliant, his words clear and distinct, his eyes steady and fixed 
upon you. This, in the majority of instances. The difference here 
is one of mentality, balance, self-assurance, qualities so necessary in 
the making of men. 

In a republic, where public opinion is sovereign, the existence of 
illiteracy or ignorance of the native tongue is prolific of mischief. 
Among the illiterate and the foreign is the breeding place of political 
corruption and of the anti-social ideas of anarchy. Universal service 
will go far to fashion citizens out of this unfit and dangerous class. 
Its force will equally be felt in spreading broader views of life and 
national affairs among the nation at large. The boy from the farms, 
with ideas stunted by the little part of life that he has seen, the boy 
from the cities, oversharp perhaps but still lacking in conceptions 
other than those prevailing in his alley, street or neighborhood : these 
mingle under circumstances new to each. They hear new views, 
acquire new impressions, acquire at least some inkling of the rich 
variety of life, of places, manners, men. 

And, chief of all, they learn the great lessons of order and obedi- 
ence. It is quite humorous for anyone of this generation, who 
recalls his own boyhood of impertinent disobedience, to sermonize 
upon this national characteristic. Yet it is admittedly one of the 
ugliest things about our civilization. Perhaps nothing will totally 
eradicate this disagreeable trait; but the wilful disobedience and 
disorder of American youths will not be tolerated in the camps. 
There, they do not bluff indulgent papa and mamma; they meet 
hard-voiced, bull-necked non-coms and their plumage is quickly 
and profitably trimmed. They have come into the home territory 
of unpleasant truths about their personal appearance and conduct, 
and every failure to amend meets sharp and sudden disaster. 

This is suggestive of the relation that universal service bears 
to national order. No very deep analysis is required to disclose that 
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the nearest menace to our civilization is the menace of the red flag. 
The natural blindness of the human intellect leads us to assume that 
our liberty and prosperity will endure forever. “ We see, as through 
a glass, darkly.” If for one brief instant we remove the dimming 
glass, we perceive with terrible distinctness that the whole surface of 
law, commerce, industry, institutions, government, is like a river’s 
frozen surface, under which rushes the real current, “ dark, pow- 
erful, profound.” And the fabric of civilization may be shattered 
and swept away utterly, like broken ice when the river rises. We 
saw this in revolutionary France; we see is now in revolutionary 
Russia. 

America, with her practiced principles of equality before the 
law and her citizenship of more than average intelligence, is armored 
against anarchy, but is not proof. Observe with what uneasiness 
our public men regard Bolshevism. To understand their appre- 
hension, one need only recall the existence of the I. W. W., the 
records of misguided enthusiasts like Debs and Berger, the red 
flag parades in New York, the Mooney agitation, involving the 
recent resolution of the National Labor Congress to recommend a 
general strike on Independence Day. At this moment organized 
anarchy is not an immediate peril. But it at once becomes so when 
labor troubles on a stupendous scale throw out hundreds of thousands 
of idle, semi-destitute, semi-frantic men, the natural prey of the 
anarchist agitator. 

The memory is not so short but that it recalls the threatened 
railroad strike of pre-war days. If the Government had not yielded 
up the principle of arbitration, the strike would have occurred and 
we would have witnessed riot, ruin and bloodshed, little short of 
civil war. Even had the strike been broken and arbitration enforced, 
the nation-wide bitterness engendered would have enrolled thou- 
sands of recruits under the red flag of anarchy. 

The railroad strike was settled, but it was not settled right. The 
Adamson law sacrificed the principle of arbitration, which all fair 
minds recognize as the one and only just and patriotic method of 
settling labor disputes. This spectacle of the United States Gov- 
ernment, driven from the paths of dignity and knuckling under to 
brute force, this victory of violence over order, will like all such 
victories, return some day to plague us grievously. The lesson of 
the railroad strike is simply that great classes of our people are so 
defectively educated in patriotism and so short-sighted that they 
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are ready and willing to defy the common government and provoke 
national ruin in pursuit of fancied self-interest. 

In view of this temper, so menacingly shown, the vital necessity 
of educating each generation as it arrives at military age need not 
be argued. Nor is it difficult to understand what type of education 
is best fitted to arouse intelligent patriotism and a hearty distaste for 
disorder and anarchy. The soldier is the natural antagonist of the 
“rule or ruin” striker and the anarchist. He learns as fundamental 
the necessity for the subjection of the individual to the national will, 
and that this subjection extends, whenever necessary, to the sur- 
render of life itself. The ultimate truth, the undeniable dogma, is 
that the preservation of this free government is the vital interest 
of every citizen thereof. To the American soldier this truth is the 
very breath and being of his service. 

“One theme for ever-enduring bards, . . . the making of 
Under universal service there will be added 
every year to the great body of citizens hundreds of thousands of 
boys, physically developed and mentally trained, carrying conceptions 
of order, obedience and patriotism. So, the nation will build up an 
ever-increasing reserve against disease, ignorance and treason. 


’ 


perfect soldiers.’ 


4. PRINCIPLES AND PLAN 

Any system of universal service is better than none. Yet there 
are certain basic principles which, if possible, should be recognized. 
Chief among these are the following: First, the age of service should 
be the earliest practicable, in order that private enterprise and fam- 
ily support be lightly touched; second, the term of service should be 
the shortest practicable, in order that private life be not unduly 
hampered; third, the exepense should be the minimum, consistent 
with just efficiency. These three principles hardly admit of ques- 
tion. The difficuty, if any, is in their practical application. 

First, the age of service should be eighteen. Dealing with earlier 
ages, we are treading debatable ground. It is asserted often that 
the Civil War was fought largely by boys of sixteen and seventeen. 
That cannot be contemplated without a feeling of pity. But we 
need not spend any sentiment over youth of eighteen. At that age 
physical development is fully attained, courage and endurance thor- 
oughly developed. This is the normal age in the first year of 
college, and if we were inclined to waste any solicitude over the 
supposed lack of stamina in the average freshman, nothing would 
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be less appreciated by the husky subjects of our anxiety. Thousands 
of eighteen-year-olds have fought in the great war, and it is not of 
record that they lacked any of the military virtues. That is an age 
of imagination and enthusiasm, of physical vigor and mental energy. 

It is not proposed to fight any war with youths of eighteen, 
leaving other classes idle. Theirs would be the training class, and 
any major war would be fought by the combined strength of all the 
classes of military age. The initial age of European service is of 
little moment here. Aside from the difference of intelligence in 
our favor, the necessities of mobilization are very different. There, 
the classes under arms must be thrown bodily into the breach at the 
declaration of war. Here, by virtue of our remoteness, we shall 
always have time, until war becomes unrecognizable from the present 
standpoint, to mobilize, if our system be good, several classes of 
reserves, and be ready to operate with them before the enemy can 
invade or obtain any military advantage which an army could have 
prevented. In choosing eighteen as the age of service, one meets 
no disadvantage fit to weigh in the scale with the enormous civic 
advantage of drawing military forces from a class, which in private 
life is almost an economic cipher. 

Second: The term of service should be one year. Prior to the 
war, it was assumed that so-called scientific modern war necessitated 
years of training. The Germans believed our troops would be demol- 
ished, like raw levies, by their long-term soldiers. They learned 
the contrary by bitter experience. We had the necessary sprinkling 
of old officers and non-coms, but the personnel at large had seen less 
than a year’s service when engaged. Even the Sixth Regiment of 
Marines, which fought at Belleau Wood in June, 1918, was organized 
the preceding fall; and the majority of the subalterns and the vast 
majority of its enlisted men had come from civilian life within the 
year. In the early part of the year many of the Canadian regiments, 
whose achievements were epic, had three, four or five months’ mili- 
tary experience when they fought. 

The record shows that many pre-war ideas about the intricately 
scientific nature of modern war were sheer nonsense. The military 
profession, like all other professions, has always had a touch of the 
habit of making mysteries out of simple things. At the time of 
Napoleon, the artillery officers, who fought muzzle-loading, smooth 
bores by direct fire, carried huge volumes of hocus-pocus about with 
them and impressed everybody with their intricate knowledge, inac- 
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cessible to, and incomprehensible by the common herd. If any 
modern officer ventures the opinion that a subaltern cannot learn in 
a year how to lead an infantry platoon or act as battery executive, or 
that in the same period an enlisted man cannot qualify in any line 
selected, it is safe to write down the officer, who so opinionates, as 
the legitimate descendant of the artillery mystics of 1800. 

The truly technical work of organization, of the strategy and 
tactics of large units, of constructing and improving the material 
of war, can only be accomplished by experts. This is the field 
for the graduates of West Point and Annapolis. But the rough 
work of the subaltern or of the non-com can be effectively per- 
formed by any intelligent man with a year’s training, and the 
private enlisted personnel, under proper discipline, can operate 
successfully well within the first year of service. 

Third: the privates’ pay, while serving his year, should not 
exceed $10 per month, supplemented by Government allowance to 
such dependents as exist. This may seem low to those who 
regard Government money as a sort of heavenly manna. Unfor- 
tunately, that pleasant view is false, and national funds, being 
sarned by the sweat of the peoples’ brow, are a bitterly heavy 
drain from productive industry. Under universal service, a 
gradually increasing annual class will be enrolled beginning with 
some six or seven hundred thousand. For every addition of five 
dollars a month to pay, an additional annual burden of forty 
millions and upwards will be laid upon production. This can be 
justified only by some very plain reason, in which weak senti- 
mentality plays no part. 

We are considering what spending money should be allowed 
out of the taxpayers’ pockets to the average eighteen-year-old 
youth. Viewing as a fair criterion what would be available to 
him in civil life, one may safely assert that, in normal times, the 
spending money of the average eighteen-year-old American does 
not equal, much less exceed, $10 per month. We must come to 
earth on this proposition. This country is competing with nations 
that do not throw their wealth away, with nations where the 
rate of pay runs from thirty cents to one dollar a month. With 
ten dollars, the recruit can buy chocolates and tobacco and make 
one or two liberties a month. This may require economy; but 
few people are hurt by spending too little, and a great many by 
spending too much. And the last reply to sentimental objectors 
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is that the service, for which this pay is made, is service to the 
native land, equally rendered by all, a service in which any Ameri- 
can should be glad to serve, with or without pay, so long as 
those near and dear to him do not suffer thereby. 

Surveying the preceding analysis or several factors, a prac- 
tical plan of universal service appears. Every year, the entire 
class of physically-able eighteen-year-old youths would be mobil- 
ized and remain in the Federal service for one year, at a pay of 
ten dollars per month. The economic burden of a military sys- 
tem so organized would be comparatively light. Productive 
industry will feel very slightly the withdrawal for one year of the 
youths of eighteen; and the tax laid upon production to maintain 
such service, will return whence it came in the form of millions 
of young men physically and mentally developed and disciplined. 

From the military standpoint, the system would not be ade- 
quate if this were a robber-baron nation, but it is decidedly 
adequate for national defense. Each class would be mobilized, 
by enrolling one-half semi-annually, so that, even on mobiliza- 
tion days, fifty per cent. of the class under arms would be military 
effectives; and the system would be supplemented by a small 
long-term, and necessarily volunteer, personnel. As to the lat- 
ter, it would seem that the following rough approximation would 
be adequate: fifty thousand men divided between Army and Navy, 
and a Marine Corps of 30,000, all having a full non-com quota, for 
service on first-line ships and in island garrisons, one-half the 
normal quota of non-coms for the training classes, the remaining 
half to be recruits serving their last six months, and the normal 
commissioned quota of the whole personnel in service. As each 
class demobilized, its men would become United States Reserves 
with commissioned and non-commissioned officers designated. 
At the close of ten years, such system would provide a reserve of 
over five million men, with infinitely less economic strain than 
would. have been occasioned by the maintenance of a standing 
volunteer force of five hundred thousand. 

Only the extreme fanatic can propound the objection that the 
proposed system of training citizens menaces the peace of the 
world. The world’s peace is menaced chiefly by two things: first, 
by great armaments and standing forces, imposing such an enormous 
economic burden that relief is sought therefrom by conquest of 
territory and riches; second, by anarchy, of which the fanatical 
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pacifist is the familiar instrument. Universal service imposes 
the smallest possible economic burden and it strikes at anarchy 
by education, the one effective weapon against a menace born of 
ignorance. 

The enactment of an universal service law will provide a sound 
basic military system. Its vigorous operation depends upon the 
steam and power that our army and navy officers can furnish 
and the continued stimulus of public opinion. Fortunately, uni- 
versal service, like no other military policy, promises to encour- 
age and promote these necessary factors, and to insure its own 
vigorous operation. And that is the sole necessity. For, if this 
nation, with all its vast advantages of position and wealth, con- 
tinues to turn out, year after year, a half million trained and dis- 
ciplined soldiers and sailors, it will not lose the unassailable 
military power that it holds to-day. 


5. PropuctiveE INDUSTRY 

No volunteer military force will ever be organized on the 
basis of hard and continuous labor. The difficulties of volunteer 
recruiting in peace times are such that the military personnel is 
normally below its authorized strength, and to add to such diff- 
culties, by establishing a daily routine of hard work, would be 
simple folly. Under universal service, the case is different. 
There, it is not a question of the Government offering an attrac- 
tive bargain to the individual. All of a certain age are ordered 
out alike, regardless of wealth or class, to serve the nation. 
Totally independent of what the individual may like or dislike, 
the sole question is what form of service will best promote 
national prosperity and power. 

To one at all accustomed to thinking in terms of production, 
there comes one striking and persistent thought, in looking upon 
a great camp in peace times: Here are thousands of men, who 
represent hundreds of thousands of days of labor, undergoing 
valuable and necessary training, but producing nothing, building 
nothing, creating nothing tangible. If this be unavoidable to pro- 
vide for national defense, then so be it, and praise be to it. But 
is it unavoidable? That is the great issue, which should be 
brought before the country and there be decided right. 

If we are to mobilize each year six or seven hundred thou- 
sand men, which, if we fail to do, we are too supine for the 
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destinies of the world, the issue becomes charged with tremen- 
dous importance. This mobilized mass, representing hundreds 
of millions of laboring days per year, will be at the disposal of 
the Federal government for the common welfare and defense. 
While so many fair lands lie desolate, while our new-born mer- 
cantile marine threatens to expire, in time, for want of seamen 
serving at a competitive wage, shall this vast laboring power 
remain unproductive totally? 

The one predominant factor in military training and strength 
is discipline. You will hear this from every officer whatever his 
arm, grade, or length of service. Any old-timer, non-com or 
private will tell you he can stand service in any outfit except 
where the discipline is poor. To the recruit it must seem that the 
only word known in military language is “discipline.” The 
record of the Marine Corps, consistent for over a hundred years, 
and only enhanced, not created, by its achievements in this war, 
is as fine as the finest, and there can be no shadow of a doubt 
that its record has been made by its discipline. 

If military discipline be rigidly enforced, the recruit, after his 
preliminary service in the “ boot ” camp, may perform any reason- 
able kind of organized labor, and become, in the process, an 
effective soldier. Three months intensive military training can 
produce remarkable results. We have seen many replacement 
battalions, with a good deal less, shipped away to France. 
Towards the end of the war, when the system was good, the 
War Department established three months as the official training 
period preparatory to shipment overseas. In three months the 
recruit can carry out any normal drill, take care of himself on 
marches, in the field, and in barracks, handle rifle, pistol, machine 
gun, or grenades, or perform any duty in a gun’s crew except 
perhaps that of gunner or number one, these latter being non- 
com jobs. This is true of the average intelligent American; the 
deficient, illiterate, or non-English speaking, can be formed into 
permanent service battalions. 

After this three months’ training, the recruits, under universal 
service, not needed for the peace-time complement of the Navy 
or the skeleton garrison of posts, navy-yards, and coast defences, 
could be employed on national creative labor. No reason appears 
why the deductions for the purely military work specified should 
exceed 200,000, particularly if the supplementary long-term vol- 
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unteer personnel be maintained as previously suggested. This 
would leave available from four to five hundred thousand, accord- 
ing to the strength of the enrolled class. The accurate figures 
can only be stated by the officials charged with the post-war 
organization. The present object is simply to urge that, by 
proper organization, a great quota, representing millions of days 
of labor per annum, can be placed, from each annual class, upon 
necessary national work, without endangering national defense. 

The work must be chosen with a view to maintaining mili- 
tary organization, and must be healthy, open air labor, calcu- 
lated to harden and develop physically. The available opportunity 
for the navy’s quota is very clear—the mercantile marine. In 
the pre-war days, there was no lament so often heard as the 
lament over the lost shipping of America. In Baltimore, the old 
home of the clipper, most of us have felt the sense of lost oppor- 
tunity in looking on the ships, English, German, Scandinavian, 
Spanish, Dutch, with never a sign of American, except on some 
lonely tug or bay-boat. To-day, conditions are quite different. 
America is not merely a great shipbuilding nation; it is, so Mr. 
Hurley says, and he should know, the greatest shipbuilding 
nation in the world. It rests with our people whether this supre- 
macy is to be maintained or whether the American flag is again 
to be hunted from the ocean. 

Chief among the accentuated difficulties, threatening future 
extinction, is the impossibility of obtaining American seamen at 
a wage which will enable American shipowners to compete with 
foreign ships. This obstacle can be brushed aside by the govern- 
ment manning all ships with a naval crew, officered by naval offi- 
cers. The coastwise trade, under well recognized usage, can be 
an American monopoly, and an ample field for ordinary labor be 
there offered at a standard American wage. No difficulty would 
be experienced in governmental manning of private owned ships 
in foreign trade, as the government will remain supreme, in any 
event we may assume, and, through the Shipping Board, control 
all shipping, including rates and profits. 

The opportunities for the employment of the army’s extra 
quota are immeasurably vast. The West has its great reclama- 
tion projects on which creative energy can be expended profitably, 
for generations. In the East, we have the unending spectacle of 
over-grown, deserted or mistreated lands. Here is the grossest 
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of all economic waste: land of potential fertility, within easy dis- 
tance of the great centers of population, lying untilled, or pitifully 
scratched from year to year: great plague spots casting the curse 
of barrenness and poverty on the surrounding country. In Mary- 
land we are all familiar with the conditions of St. Marys, Cal- 
vert, Charles, and portions of so many other counties. In 
Virginia millions of acres are idle. The forlorn aspect of the 
lands along the great rivers and the magnificent bay is common 
reproach to both states. One cannot pass along the desolate 
shores, where our earliest civilization rose, without imagining 
that here has preceded something like the Curse of Islam, that 
laid waste Mesopotamia, the Garden of Eden. 

Secretary Lane, in his splendid project for the establishment 
of discharged soldiers, has included a survey of the waste lands 
of the East. The work thus begun could be far advanced under 
universal service. These lands could be acquired at a fair price. 
Statutes, providing that owners may list their lands for taxation 
at higher than assessed value, and that the value, on which taxes 
are paid, be presumed irrebutably against the owner as the true 
value in a Federal condemnation proceeding, would put an end 
to the familiar practice of milking the Federal Government. Not 
only could the army reclaim these lands from desolation to the 
immeasurable moral and financial profit of the community, but, 
by a high type of efficient management, it could create such 
values thereon that the undertaking would be self-supporting. 
But whether self-supporting or not, it is high time that an organ- 
ized effort be made to remove the standing national disgrace of 
the waste land in the East. 

Bagehot once remarked that many people felt physically 
pained by a new idea. He meant “new” in the sense of opposed 
to their habitual thoughts. Some officers of long service will be 
shocked at the proposed employment, and regard such labor as 
disorganizing and destructive of morale. But, viewed closely and 
impartially, the project promises a brilliant opportunity to both 
Army and Navy. The services have their exceptional men, spe- 
cialists whose lives are one continuous round of creative endeavor. 
No candid officer will deny, however, that in the majority of 
instances, the peace time routine, under the old régime, kills 
initiative and tends to produce a state of inertia not far removed 
from coma. Human nature is not so constituted as to labor per- 
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sistently in pursuit of general ideals and without any immediate 
object in view. Field maneuvers and cruises are intermittent 
breaks; but they are only intermittent, as the Army cannot go 
charging about the country every day for twenty years, nor can 
the Navy be forever burning up coal in circumnavigating the 
globe. After the novelty wears off, peace time service life, except 
with the specialists, becomes an intolerable monotony: a condi- 
tion bitterly unjust to the intelligent and able commissioned per- 
sonnel and detrimental in the extreme to the nation’s interest. 

At this condition, universal service, by requiring the training 
of a new class every year, will strike hard; but the responsibilities 
of great industrial undertakings, will strike harder. A thousand 
merchant ships for the Navy, a million acres of land for the Army, 
added to their ordinary responsibilities, and coupled with the 
training of 600,000 men each year: this is a man-size job, and one 
calculated to extend the magnificent potential strength and 
ability of the services. 

No doubt sentimentality will be aghast at the employment of 
recruits upon hard manual labor. No one would object to their 
digging practice trenches; but, when it comes to works of utility, 
the queer kink in the human brain will tend to criticize the system 
as “involuntary servitude.” This view is prejudice and unreason, 
pure and unadulterated. The men are soldiers. From time 
immemorial it has been the soldiers’ province to meet every 
ordeal that presents itself whether of battle or of labor. There is 
very little room in this country for people who combine bodies 
too soft for manual labor, with minds too soft to endure the 
thought of it. This will be the type of many objectors, but it 
will not be the type of the recruits themselves. The average 
young American soldier may become lazy and slothful under a 
lax régime; but very few quit and whine about hard work, with 
any definite objective. The knowledge that they are engaged on 
undertakings of magnitude, creating values, doing things, will 
stir, if they are handled by enthusiastic, able officers, a spirit of 
enthusiasm which could not be otherwise approached. 

The National Government, by throwing the huge weight of 
its influence and power, with the labor of hundreds of thousands 
of soldiers and sailors, into the reclamation of lands, and into the 
mercantile marine, can impart a mighty impetus to the produc- 
tion and commerce of the country. The military establishment 
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becoming part and parcel of the wealth-creating national forces, 
will be supported, encouraged and will endure, as it never could 
if remaining alien to productive industry. 

The realization and continuous accomplishment of the plan 
will require enormous organized effort. No easy and pleasant 
poultice for national ills is offered here. Like all great creative 
undertakings, this project must be born and live subject to the 
eternal laws of strife, struggle and pain, which cannot be evaded 
but must be confronted without fear. 


6. A Nation—Nor A Mos 

For two years, nearly, this country has felt the thrill and 
glory of national endeavor. It has known what it is to be a 
great nation, not merely in potential resources, but in organized 
life putting forth the reserves of power and growing greater 
thereby. Every American must feel deep in his heart the fervent 
wish and hope that this true national grandeur may not pass away, 

One need not turn many pages of American history to learn 
how swiftly national power and glory wither. In the Civil War, 
military heroism and civic sacrifice reached their zenith. Out of 
unutterable anguish there was builded an Army and a Navy, fit 
to match the finest in the world. They represented a great 
nation, just as the mobs which fought at first Bull Run repre- 
sented a great mob. 

In fifteen years national power was gone. The Army expired; 
the Navy became an international jest. In 1881 the President 
reviewed the “ fleet,” comprising the Navy’s twelve best ships. 
One was a paddle-wheel steamer built in the forties; another 
the ancient frigate “ Constitution,” the venerable relic of the 
War of 1812. Concerning this period, Admiral Mahan has told how 
the Navy was regarded as a floating museum. On one occasion, 
when his ship entered a West Indian port and was visited by the 
officers of a French vessel, they inspected with great interest the 
old muzzle-loading smooth bores with which his ship was armed. 
One Frenchman, turning to him, exclaimed: “Ah, les vieux 
cannons! Nous aussi les avons eu.” 

Conditions were fortunately somewhat improved when, in the 
Spanish-American War, we fought a nation which was “ like the 
Cid, a skeleton in armor.” Yet one need only read Colonel Roose- 
velt’s account of the debacle at Tampa, where the commissary 
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and transport broke down under the task of handling 17,000 men, 
to realize that, had we then met a first-class power, we would 
have suffered national disaster and disgrace. 

In the great war the Government performed an herculean 
task: an army of 4,000,000 raised out of thin air, subsisted and 
equipped with primary arms, and one-half transported within 
two years. This, together with the naval expansion and the other 
multifarious government activities, was little short of miraculous. 
But miracles are expensive and have their limitations after all. 
There can be little doubt that billions of hard cash and a vast 
amount of industrial dislocation would have been saved by an 
adequate military system, matured and operating long years prior 
to the war. Nor can we doubt that the time would not have been 
available for national reconstruction, if the battle had been ours 
alone against a fresh and prepared world-power. 

For sixty years after the Civil War, the nation listened to 
solemn mountebanks, like Norman Angell Lane, who, in Ig12, 
rounded off his vaudeville performances by demonstrating in 
“ The Great Illusion” that wars between world powers were no 
longer possible. This exploit has been equalled, in anticipation, 
if not excelled, by the philosopher Kant, who came out of his 
metaphysical cuckoo cage to deliver his essay on “ Perpetual 
Peace,” one year after the career of Napoleon I began at Toulon. 
Such fantastic visionaries have no power over public opinion in 
a nation just emerged from universal travail and peril. No 
musical theories can charm away, just yet, the vivid memories 
of last spring and early summer when the German flood was 
rolling down on Paris. 

While these terrible memories are fresh, before the deep- 
branded warning is forgotten, it seems the unqualified duty of all 
who realize the peril of a defenseless nation, to make continuous 
effort lest history repeat itself and the apathy of post Civil War 
days return. If this comes to pass, one can only hope against 
hope for such another national resurgence as occurred in IgI7. 
Every decade of intenser civilization removes us farther from 
the pioneers, whose blood still gives us strength. Only the 
thoughtless fool can assume that we will possess forever their 
original vigor, while leading lives as soft as theirs were hard. 

If the pre-war military supineness returns, this present cen- 
tury will be dark with menaces. Under such conditions, a hun- 
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dred years of so-called peace will breed prejudices, jealousies, 
animosities, strikes, riots, conflicts of section and of class. Only 
a race nationally trained to loyalty and strength of mind and 
body is fit to endure the trials and secure the blessings of a 
century of peace. There has been, in all the world’s history, but 
one long-term peace, the Pax Romana. During this period, the 
average Roman was unwilling to bear arms, and the peace ended 
with the disintegration and ruin of the Roman Empire. An often 
told, and often forgotten tale. One could hope for nothing 
better than for the average American to know, and understand it 
well to-day. 

In the last editorial of the great American, Theodore Roose- 
velt, there is an element significant and semi-prophetic. He 
recognized the beneficial influence which a league of nations, not 
embodying a surrender of basic national rights, would exercise in 
promoting international friendliness and peace. But, conjointly 
with such recognition, he pleaded the necessity of universal mili- 
tary service. This post-mortem utterance was consistent with 
his whole magnificent career. He proved himself a friend of 
peace at Portsmouth. Yet every moment of his life, up to the 
last days, when he accepted without complaint the loss of his 
dearly loved son, was a drama illustrating the truth that strife, 
labor and pain must not be shirked by man or nation. The 
great man understood, to the bottom of his heart, that which 
the great poet said in “ Brand ”: 

“ What answered—through the olive trees, 
God, when his Son in anguish lay 
Crying: Ah, take this cup away! 

Did He then take it? Nay, child, nay! 
He bade Him drink it to the lees.” 

Only in many decades does a nation produce such a man as 
Roosevelt, the spirit incarnate of natural vigor facing struggle 
and pain without a vestige of fear. Yet all able-minded Ameri- 
cans may learn, under universal service, to bear arms and to face 
any ordeal loyally for their country’s sake, and thus become fel- 
low-travellers on the royal road of national greatness that Roose- 
velt followed. 

The ideal nation, wherein all citizens are physically and 
mentally vigorous, and patriotic to the verge of their capacity, 
is only a far-off vision, dim, unattainable. A real nation, how- 
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ever, splendid and powerful, governs here to-day; a great nation, 
organized by virtue of its military development, into something 
far different from the huge mob of pre-war days. To continue 
organized nationality, to perpetuate a system whereby, as far as 
possible, personnel and class selfishness will remain subordinate 
to the common welfare, and the deep reserves of individual 
strength become available for every pressing national need; this 
is the purpose and promise of universal service. 

To aid in this accomplishment should be the duty and desire 
of all who have seen military service during the great war. To 
this particular end, every patriotic citizen will encourage the 
organization of the millions of soldiers and sailors, returned and 
yet to return, in every county, town and city. “ Gentlemen may 
cry, Peace, peace, but there is no peace,” until this nation has 
been settled once and for all upon a military system, adequate 
for defense against all foes foreign or internal; and there is but 
one such system, that of universal service. 

“ This is our garden-plot, in which we must dig zealously.” 
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AN AMERICAN BATTLEFIELD—FROM THE 
MARNE TO THE VESLE* 


By Raout BLANCHARD 


will ensure the freedom of the world, were fought in July 

and August, 1918, between the Marne and Vesle Rivers, 
from Chateau-Thierry to Soissons and Fismes. In this soul- 
stirring struggle the young American troops played a large part, 
and played it with heroism and success. It has occurred to us, 
therefore, that the American people will be glad to become 
acquainted with the battlefield made glorious by their sons, with 
the soil which will some day be a consecrated goal of pilgrimage 
for the entire nation. 

This field of death, bristling with ruins still smouldering, was 
formerly, and will soon be once more, a beautiful stretch of 
country. Here we are in the heart of the Ile de France, and the 
countryside displays all the gracious charm of a typical French 
landscape. With its undulating plateaus, pleasant vales, broad 
green valleys, forests and greensward, chateaux and villas, small 
towns, and dear old villages thronged with souvenirs of the past, 
the district between the Marne and the Aisne was peculiarly 
representative of France—the France of the Merovingians and 
Capets as well as of the twentieth century. 

There is no manufacturing and little commercial activity ; but 
a skillful, varied, and persistent culture of the soil, with special 
attention to those most exacting of crops, the vine and vege- 
tables, which are successfully raised only by dint of hard labor, 
and to the production of vast quantities of sugar-beets and cereals. 

The villages, built of the beautiful stone of the district, have, 
one and all, an air of dignity and prosperity which gives anima- 
tion to the landscape. The very names are among the most 
pleasant to the ear, and often among the most illustrious in the 
language. Our great men of letters, La Fontaine and Racine, 
Pope Urban II, who preached the First Crusade and other states- 
men and princes, all born in the province, had already made it a 


Twit ee battles, ushering in the dawn of victories which 
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genuinely historic spot; and the memory of the battles fought by 
Napoleon at Chateau-Thierry and Soissons, against the invaders 
of 1814, has not yet faded. When they turned the enemy back 
from Paris, the Americans were fighting in the most truly French 
of all the districts of France, and their gallantry has imparted to 
it a new charm, a more resplendent glory. 

But this attractive region does not exhibit everywhere the 
same features. The topography of the Ile de France is so varied 
that one can distinguish several families, or groups, of landscapes 
between the Marne and the Vesle. Let us follow them, in the 
order followed by the different stages of the battle. 

The southern portion is the most elevated and most pictur- 
esque; it includes the shores of the Marne, from Epernay to 
Chateau-Thierry, as well as the hills and valleys to the eastward, 
grouped about the Ardre River in the district called the Tar- 
denois. In the center the battlefield embraces plateaus studded 
with low hills, half hidden by broad patches of forest, and cut 
by deep, narrow valleys—those of the Ourcq and its affluents; 
whence the region is known as the district of the Ourcq, or the 
Orxois. Lastly, to the north this undulating ground gives place 
to a practically level plateau, a vast table-land of cultivated fields, 
through which flow the deep ravines of the Aisne, the Vesle, 
and their affluents. This is the Soissonnais. 

From the Tardenois to the Soissonnais by way of the Orxois, 
let us follow in the wake of the French and American armies, 


in their decisively victorious advance. 
1. THE MARNE AND THE TARDENOIS 


On emerging from the plains of Champagne, at Epernay, the 
Marne flows through the plateaus of the Ile de France as far as 
Paris, and the country along its banks changes its aspect. In- 
stead of the wide valley which seems one with the immense 
bare plain, the stream, breaking out a path for itself through the 
solid mass of the plateau, has cut a gash from 500 to 2000 meters 
in width, which turns and winds in graceful and ever-changing 
curves. Thus, although its general course is from east to west, 
the trend of the walls of the valley constantly changes and bears 
toward every point of the compass in turn. Moreover, these 
walls intersected by the ravines and valleys of numerous tribu- 
tary streams, are cut up into capes, bastions and deep hollows. 
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Finally, the cliff from whose summit the plateau overlooks the 
valley, and whose average height is about 150 meters, at times 
rises steeply from the lowland, and again is broken up into 
terraces following the different strata of which it is composed. 
Thus, although the topographical elements are simple enough, 
they lend themselves to an ever-changing combination of forms, 
which gives to the landscape its great charm, and at the same 
time offers some formidable advantages of various kinds from a 
military standpoint. 

The bright green ribbon of the Marne winds along the valley 
bottom. The placid stream, about a hundred meters wide and 
broken here and there by islets, wanders from one bank to the 
other, lined by poplars and willows. On either side of its limpid 
waters are broad fields, whose delicate greenery frames the 
sparkling line of the river, which forms a by no means impass- 
able obstacle. In the days just preceding the German offensive 
of July 15, American patrols constantly crossed between Chateau- 
Thierry and Mezy, and picked up prisoners and information on 
the northern bank. In like manner, during that offensive the 
attacking German troops were able without great losses to cross 
the Marne and attack the defenders on the southern bank. To 
be sure, the Allied airmen made their life a burden by keeping 
up an incessant bombardment of the bridges, large and small. 

But the real obstacle which this valley offers is found in the 
slopes which dominate it, and it was there that the fiercest fight- 
ing took place until the day when the French and Americans, 
having thrown the enemy back across the river, scaled the cliffs of 
the right bank on his heels and dislodged him therefrom. In this 
neighborhood there were two sectors of terrific fighting—that of 
Chatillon-Dormans upstream, and that of Chateau-Thierry below. 

Going upstream, the valley is quite wide; from Monvoisin to 
Dormans, by Chateau-Thierry, it measures two kilometers 
almost everywhere. The high cliff which overlooks it on the 
north, cut by a multitude of narrow valleys coming down from 
the table-land of the Tardenois, forms a series of buttresses 
which make excellent defensive positions. On the sharpest, 
which is a genuine peninsula overhanging the main valley, sits 
the village of Chatillon, formerly crowned by a haughty feudal 
castle, on whose ruins was erected a statue of Pope Urban II, 
who long ago had trouble with the German emperors. The 
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slopes below are hard to climb, because of their steepness and 
the network of tilled fields. Here we are at the heart of the 
vine-growing district, and these banks of the Marne contribute 
largely to the production of the famous champagne. The vines 
extend, on long rows of poles, to the very summit of the cliffs, 
especially on the right bank, which has a better exposure to the 
sun; they are often connected by strands of wire, on which 
straw mats are placed to protect the vines from the cold in winter. 

On a lower level, nearer the stream, are magnificent orchards: 
the cherry tree joins with the vine to impart to those slopes an 
aspect of rustic opulence. Huddled white villages, with tawny- 
hued pointed roofs, follow one another in regular succession on 
the rolling ground. Their names have lately won a terrible celeb- 
rity: Binson, Vandieres, Vincelles, Treloup. Sandstone quarries 
burrow into the summit of the cliffs and furnish shelters for the 
defenders. Finally, there are strips of forest along the slopes 
wherever the exposure is thought poorly suited for crops. All 
these features unite to form a cheerful, animated, lovely land- 
scape; but at the same time a conglomeration of obstacles which 
the Allied troops were able to overcome only after fierce fighting. 

Below the little town of Dormans, the valley narrows tem- 
porarily; from Treloup to Brasles it is frequently less than 500 
meters in width. The cliff, although steep as before, is less cut 
up, and the patches of forest are larger. At the mouths of the 
smaller affluent valleys, the villages rear their church-towers on 
the hillsides, overlooking the lowest vineyards and orchards; on 
this right bank are Jaulgonne, Charteves, and Mont Saint-Pere, 
all taken by the Allies late in July, and Fossoy, where the Ameri- 
cans successfully repulsed the German attack of July 15. 

But now the valley widens once more as it enters the broad 
basin of Chateau-Thierry. It is a beautiful spot, and at the same 
time, of great military value. The little town long ago forgot 
its role of fortress, but has been brutally reminded of it by thc 
violence of the battles that have been fought in its neighborhood. 
In the foreground is the wide expanse of fields in the valley 
bottom; then a suburb of the town enclosed between two arms of 
the Marne. Across the river, scaling the slopes of a hill crowned 
by the ruins of a castle, the town rises, terrace-like at the mouth 
of a narrow valley. The position can be carried by frontal 
attack only on the heels of a defeated foe, as Napoleon carried it 
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in 1814, and Franchet d’Esperey just a hundred years later. But 
in 1918 the Americans had to take Chateau-Thierry in flank, and 
in order to force their way into the town, had to fight the bloody 
battles of Vaux, Bouresches and Etrepilly, which carried them to 
the north of the town and hastened its evacuation. 

What is the nature of the terrain above those steep cliffs 
which enclose the valley of the Marne? Does it become more 
favorable to military operations than the deep depression through 
which the river flows? Not by any means. The surface of the 
table-land is broken by so many ravines and narrow valleys 
which descend steeply to the Marne, that it is cut into a multi- 
tude of ridges and hillocks amid which it is no longer possible to 
recognize the original horizontal aspect of the plateau. 

On the other hand, the strata which lie on the surface—loam, 
sandstone and clayey sand—make a heavy, impermeable soil, 
quite infertile, in which it is hard to raise anything, and which is 
largely given over to woods. Thus, freedom of movement is 
impeded by deep ravines, ridges running in all directions, and 
more or less dense forests; an offensive is difficult, and the defen- 
siveeasy. This is true in the immediate neighborhood of Chateau- 
Thierry, where the ravines of Vaux, Brasles, Charteves, Jaul- 
gonne and Treloup, and the valley of the Surmelin, slash the 
plateau on either side of the Marne into fragments—into forest- 
topped hillocks which are genuine fortresses, where the Allies 
were able to advance only one step at a time; on Hill 204, west 
of Chateau-Thierry, in the Bois de Mont St. Pere, the forest of 
Feze above Jaulgonne, and especially on the spur of the forest 
of Riz; and south of the Marne, at the broad, wooded bastion of 
Saint-Agnan and at La Chapelle-Monthodon, where the fighting 
was so intense from the 15th to the 2oth of July. 

This strip of broken table-land becomes broader again farther 
upstream above Dormans and Chatillon-sur-Marne. In that 
direction the plateau of the Ile de France ascends until it is more 
than 260 meters above the stream. Erosion has been even more 
active there, and in that part of the Tardenois the plateau is dis- 
sected into narrow strips separated by deep valleys, broad and 
moist, the largest of which is the valley of the Ardre. In the 
valley bottoms the streams are bordered by bands of tillage land; 
above, on the lower slopes, amid the vineyards and orchards 
which monopolize all the favorable exposures, is a multitude of 
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small villages, some of which have become famous—St. Luphraise, 
Bligny and Ville-en-Tardenois, whose rustic dwellings of uncut 
rubble, arranged amphitheatre-wise, sheltered some 500 inhabi- 
tants. Higher up, on the uneven surface of the plateau. are scat- 
tered villages built on limestone foundations—tiny fortresses 
like Rumigny and Champlat, the scene of hard-fought battles. 
Almost the entire surface is covered with forests of pine and oak 
and birch. These are the woods of Le Roi, Courton, Pourcy and 
Reims, where hand-to-hand fighting went on for more than a 
fortnight, British, Italians and French succeeding at first in 
checking the enemy and then in forcing him back, in those titanic 
combats. They were, in reality, genuine mountain battles; for 
the hills reach a height of 265 meters above the level of the plateau, 
while the valleys are at least 100 meters deep; and the difficulties 
of the uneven surface were greatly increased by the obstacles offered 
by forests, vineyards, streams and the villages, closely packed with 
stone houses, which could easily be transformed into fortifications. 

A deep, broad, swampy valley, traversed by an unfordable 
stream; surmounted by steep slopes bristling with vineyards, 
orchards, villages and diversified by quarries ; above, an entangle- 
ment of low hills, ravines and valleys, under a mantle of forest— 
such was the theatre of operations in which the Americans won 
their first great victory. A more difficult terrain could not be 
desired, or one better adapted to test the valor of victorious troops. 

But, when they had made themselves masters of this battle- 
field, the Allies were by no means at the end of their labors; and 
the difficulties of the ground to be traversed were still serious in 
the central portion of the theatre of operations—the Orxois. 


2. Tue OrRxots: OuLCHY-LE-CHATEAU AND FERE-EN-TARDENOIS 


The Orxois is a plateau extending north of the Marne to the 
Soissonnais, at a mean height of 160 meters. But it is very far 
from being uniform. Let us study the nature of iis soil, and the 
relief, that we may comprehend its aspects more thoroughly. 
rhe substratum of the plateau of the Orxois is the layer of rock 
called “ hard limestone ” 30 to 40 meters in thickness, so much of 
which is used for building material in the towns and villages. 
Chis layer is almost horizontal, and if there were nothing super- 
imposed upon it, the plateau would be a practically level plat- 


form. But above the hard limestone are successive lavers of a 
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far different character—layers of sand, of Beauchamp sandstone, 
mingled with marl, making a moist, impermeable, infertile soil ; 
then another layer of limestone, softer and more clayey than that 
below. Finally, this upper limestone is covered, especially toward 
the east, with thin layers of marl, clay and, lastly, Fontainebleau 
sand, which are connected with the strata of the Tardenois. 
Thus, to a depth of 100 meters, we find a succession of diversified 
strata, hard and soft, dry and moist, which impart great variety 
to the landscape. 

The valleys which intersect this conglomeration run from east 
to west, toward the deep depression hollowed out by the Savieres 
and the Lower Ourcq. From north to south, we can count three 
—the Upper Ourcq, by Fére-en-Tardenois and La Ferte-Milon, 
the Ru d’Alland and the Clignon. Very wide where they pass 
through the upper strata, these valleys grow abruptly narrower 
and deeper when they reach the level of the hard limestone, 
where they are little more than deep and narrow ditches. Be- 
tween these furrows, the marl, sand and softer limestones form 
ridges, now steep, now rising more gently, the sandy soil bearing 
woods, the limestones cultivated fields. 

Thus the whole plateau of the Orxois is a series of elevations 
and depressions, running from east to west, which form just so 
many obstacles to an advance from south to north like that of the 
Allies. Luckily they approached this locality at the same time 
from the west, which enabled them to outflank the obstacles simul- 
taneously with their approach from the south. 

North of Chateau-Thierry, three or four kilometers from the 
Marne, the plateau is less diversified. The only obstacle is the 
valley of the Clignon, which deepens rapidly toward the west. 
Above it, at the summit of the limestone cliff, the plateau forms 
a species of promontories on which are built villages—Torcy, 
Belleau, Bouresches. The American troops had held their posi- 
tions there during the last part of June, and it was there that the 
heroic marines halted the enemy in his march upon Paris. And 
again, it was there that they assumed the offensive on July 18, to 
outflank Chateau-Thierry from the north. On that day they 
carried the ridges of Torcy and Belleau; on the 19th they pressed 
beyond Bouresches; and on the 20th they forced their way into 
Etrepilly and Chateau-Thierry. 

Immediately beyond, the terrain is not so difficult. The 
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Clignon valley becomes less rugged and gradually blends with 
the plateau. Toward Bezu-St.-Germain and Epieds lies a com- 
paratively open plain with extensive stretches of fallow land. 
In this more open region the progress was more rapid; on 
July 22 the American troops took possession of Epieds, twelve 
kilometers from Bouresches, their starting-point. 

But the difficulties are more serious farther to the north, 
along the hills which form the southern boundary of the valley 
of the Ourcq. Although the depression made by the Ru d’Alland, 
being broad and level, is not a considerable obstacle, it is not the 
same beyond. The relief map shows a line of heights running 
from west to east, and rising higher and higher in that direction. 
From these heights a multitude of valleys descend to the Ourcgq, 
from south to north, cutting the crest into hills separated by depres- 
sions. Thus the terrain is broken up in every direction and well 
adapted to meet an attack from the west as well as from the south. 

It was necessary to deal with all these obstacles one by one. 
Starting from the west, the French had to carry successively 
these lines of crests and depressions with their fortified villages ; 
ridge of Monnes, July 19; ravine of Neuilly-St.-Front the same 
evening; the hill of Latilly and its wood the 2oth; La Croix and 
Grisolles the 21st, with their thickets and dense plantations of osiers. 
On the 23d the Allied troops took Rocourt and the wood of Le 
Chatelet ; on the 24th the deep ravine of Brecy; and, finally, on the 
25th, French and Americans together attacked the hill of the forest 
of Fere, which is 228 meters high, completely covered with woods, 
cut by ravines, and flanked by fortified villages. On the 27th the 
whole position was taken, and the Allies were on the verge of the 
deep valley of the Ourcq, which they were next to cross. 

This line was a by no means inconsiderable obstacle. Imagine, 
if you please, a deep depression, twisting and turning in all direc- 
tions, and from 200 to 400 meters wide, extending at least as far as 
Fére-en-Tardenois. It is bounded on either side by cliffs of hard 
limestone, 30 to 40 meters high, in which innumerable caves are 
scooped—the so-called boves, which are used as dwellings, with 
doors and windows flush with the face of the cliff. These boves are 
invaluable defensive positions, out of reach of bullets and shells. 
The valley bottom is wet and swampy, with dense clumps of 
poplars mingled with alder-brushes. There are numerous vil- 
lages at the foot of the cliffs—Rozet-St.-Albain, Breny, Armen- 
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tieres—or on the slopes above, like Noroy. A frontal attack on 
such a position would have been too costly. The Allies turned 
the line of the Ourcq from the north. They crossed the river in 
force in the upper part of its course, where it has not yet attacked 
the stratum of hard limestone, and where the valley is wider, 
and the sides are less steep. Nevertheless they encountered 
terrible difficulties. 

North of the Ourcq, indeed, the last heights of the Orxois 
form another chain of hills, from four to six kilometers wide— 
the last obstacle before we come to the plateau of the Soissonnais. 
These hills are of the greatest possible diversity of shape and vary 
in height from 200 meters at the western extremity to 230 at the 
eastern. Their bases consist largely of sandstone and Fontaine- 
bleau sand, with clumps of forest scattered here and there; higher 
up is the softer limestone, the land being entirely cleared and 
covered with crops. Here and there we find the remains of the 
former covering of clay and Fontainebleau sand—wooded ridges 
which expand toward the east into the wood of Seringes, the 
forest of Nesle, and Meuniere wood. These hills, the last as we 
travel northward, where they command the whole of the Soisson- 
nais, have therefore the greatest strategic value, particularly the 
positions of Hartennes, Plessier-Huleu and Seringes. 

Luckily these formidable defensive positions were approached 
from the west, astride the ridges. Starting from the forest of 
Retz, the French crossed the Savieres with a rush, and in a single 
bound reached Noroy-sur-Ourcq and Villers-Helon, which lie 
along one of the ridges, surrounded by orchards. On July 19 they 
had advanced three kilometers to the east; the strong line of the 
Ourceq was outflanked. On the 2oth they were at Parcy-Tigny and 
Rozet-St.-Albain, pushing forward over the broken ground planted 
with sugar-beets and cereals, enlivened in spots by small clumps of 
trees perched on the sandstone hillocks. Thus they drew near to the 
heart of the position—the ridges of Plessier and of Hartennes. There 
the resistance was much more violent; but after three days of hard 
fighting, the French entered Plessier and approached the village of 
Oulchy-la-Ville, surrounded by picturesque heaps of sandstone blocks 
mingled with pines and birches. On the 25th, in the evening, they 
were in occupation of Oulchy-le-Chateau, which lies in a charming 
vale running down to the Ourcq. The line of the Ourcq, as to that 
portion where the river, flowing between high cliffs, constitutes a real 
obstacle, was in the Allies’ hands. 
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It remained to complete the victory by the conquest of the 
eastern sector of the hills; and this again was no easy task. The 
French and Americans had now to approach that strong defen- 
sive position from the south. On the 8th they entered Fére-en- 
Tardenois; the Americans crossed the Ourcq, taking Sergy, which 
changed hands nine times. On July 31, after more titanic battles, 
they wrested Se~inges from the foe. On August 1 there was a gen- 
eral advance all along the line, and the Allies carried the whole line 
of hilltops, from Plessier-Huleu to Meuniere wood. 

This was the end: the horizon expanded. From the heights 
conquered in fourteen days of fighting the Allies went down to 
the plateau of the Soissonnais; soon they would reach the Vesle 
and join hands with the troops who had retaken Soissons. Among 
the numberless heroes of this second battle of the Marne, they 
who stormed the heights of the Orxois and either outflanked or 
crossed the valley of the Ourcq were the bravest of the brave and 
are entitled to the largest share of our gratitude. 


3. THE SoIssONNAIS 


The third act of the battle was played upon a terrain quite 
different from those preceding it. The relief is considerably 
simplified. The great plateau of the Ile de France, which is 
buried, as it were, under the accumulations of recent deposits, 
where erosion has worn gaps in the ridges of the Orxois, and 
hollowed out the deep ravines of the Tardenois, is reduced here 
to the substratum of hard limestone, almost entirely uneven, 
swampy district, the Soissonnais is a dry level table-land, where 
the streams flow underground through the layers of limestone. 
A fertile district, too, for the surface is covered with a thin coat- 
ing of loam, in which sugar-beets and cereals vie with one another 
in profusion of growth. 

However, the plateau is intersected by occasional valleys, 
generally broad and deep. The two most considerable are those 
of the Vesle and the Aisne which come together above Soissons, 
at Conde, and isolate the famous Chemin-des-Dames to the north. 
Two tributaries, Ambleny brook and the Crise, flowing down to 
the Aisne, subdivide the southern portion of the Soissonnais, 
where the battle was fought. With respect to the plateau, these 
valleys are little worlds apart. Below the hard limestone, they 
have hollowed out a path through very soft rocks, sands, and 
clays; in these the streams have inevitably made large inroads, 
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snapping the limestone cliffs which overhang them. Thus the 
valley bottoms are abnormally wide—from two to three kilo- 
meters near Soissons. The presence of the clayey soils makes 
them very moist, and we find there fields of beets and grain side 
by side with extensive tracts of grassland. On the lower slopes 
are many small fields given over to the less hardy products— 
beans, orchards and sometimes grape-vines. Here are most of 
the villages, at the level where the water-courses, seeping through 
the limestone of the plateau, reappear in the shape of springs, on 
the impervious stratum. For the most part the villages lie along 
the hillsides, surrounded by trees, embellished by chateaux and 
parks. They are well-built and attractive, boasting churches of 
graceful architecture, thanks to the lovely decorative stone taken 
from the quarries in the limestone cliffs above, which are called 
boves or croutes. A fascinating, fertile country, diversified and 
pleasant to the eye, before the war it might well have been taken 
as a sample of rural opulence. 

Plateau and valleys, then, differ materially—the one monot- 
onous and easy of access; the other, no less charming than 
varied, but presenting great difficulties of passage in the face of 
opposition. There is not a village on the plateau; only a few 
large farms and scattered sugar-beet refineries. In the valleys 
and on the slopes there are everywhere houses, chateaux, parks, 
orchards and grottoes. The slender church-tower barely rises 
to the level of the plateau, as if to watch for the approach of an 
enemy. The conditions then were quite simple; on the plateau 
it was possible to gain many kilometers in a single rush; but in 
the valleys a fierce resistance was to be expected. 

The French and American attack in the Soissonnais was for- 
tunate in its starting-point. In the course of the hard-fought 
battles between June 15 and July 15, the French had retaken the 
entire valley of Ambleny-Coeuvres, and had gained a footing on 
the plateau to the eastward, which stretches as far as the out- 
skirts of Soissons. To the south they had completely cleared the 
verge of the forest of Retz, from which they were thus able to 
debouch into the plain. 

The first onrush was magnificent. Starting at ten minutes to 
five in the morning, the Allies were within sight of Soissons at 
ten o’clock, having over-run the whole plateau on a front of some 
ten kilometers. Rarely has a more successful attack been seen 
in this war. It was even said that on this first day some French 
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and Americans got as far as the suburbs of Soissons. But the 
danger for the Germans was too great, and they brought all their 
reserves thither. Moreover, they had the valley of the Crise to 
support their defense. 

This valley is the widest and deepest of all those which eat 
into the plateau of the Soissonnais from the south. The very 
considerable depression is more than 100 meters below the sur- 
face of the plateau, which it cuts in two, effectively shutting off 
all progress from west to east; for on the south a narrow isthmus, 
that of Vierzy, barely separates it from the ravine of the Savieres ; 
and on the southeast it reaches to the foot of the wooded hills of 
Hartennes. Clinging to the sides of the valley and of the ravines 
which open into it, numerous villages—Vauvbuin, Berzy-le-Sec, 
Villemontoire, Buzancy—are the more difficult to capture be- 
cause the artillery can hardly see them, as they lie close against 
the hillside. It was on the Crise, in the latter part of May, that 
a handful of Frenchmen held up the German avalanche from the 
Chemin-des-Dames. 

The Germans paid us back in July. Sheltered in the ravines 
and windings of the valley, their artillery, being almost invisible, 
had nothing to disturb its aim. The villages, the orchards, the 
grottoes, crammed with machine guns, were so many fortresses ; 
the whole valley was a veritable hell. There were incessant 
counter-attacks, which the Allies, on the bare plateau, entirely 
devoid of cover, could repel only with the greatest difficulty. 
They pushed forward step by step, and by fits and starts. On the 
19th our troops were hard put to it to hold the ground they had taken 
the day before; on the 2oth they barely began to nibble at the 
ravines, at Ploisy and L’Echelle. On the 21st the Americans took 
3erzy-le-Sec, and the French were astride the lower waters of the 
Crise; on the 23d they went down into the ravine of Buzancy. But 
not until the 25th did they gain possession of the promontory of 
Villemontoire ; and only on the 29th did a Scottish division, after 
three days of forward fighting, carry Buzancy. This last success, 
to be sure, was decisive, for it uncovered the upper valley of the 
Crise. And so, on August 2nd, the enemy gave way; that day 
the Allies crossed the valley along its entire length, and advanced 
across the eastern side of the plateau as far as the Vesle. On the 
same day they entered Soissons—at last. The ancient capital of 
the French kings, the city which formerly disputed the claim of 
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Paris to be called the metropolis, is now no more than a mass of 
ruins. For four long years the war has laid its heavy hand upon 
her ; and it is no new thing for her, since she had played an impor- 
tant military role in 1814, 1815 and 1870. She owes it to her fine 
location, in the heart of a broad valley, where the roads from 
south and east meet. Let us hope that her martydom will soon 
come to an end. 

Here ended the second battle of the Marne. The Allies have 
regained possession of the whole plateau which extends from the 
Marn to the Vesle and the Aisne. They have established them- 
selves in the valleys of those great rivers, from Soissons to 
Braisne, Bazoches and Fismes—even to Rheims. They find there 
formidable obstacles to be overcome; a broad, moist, sometimes 
swampy, bottom; facing them the cliff of the Chemin-des-Dames 
and the plateau of the Vesle, with its cap of limestone, and its 
numerous windings lined with villages and grottoes. Except 
in case of a surprise or a voluntary retirement, it will be a hard 
job to carry these positions. But sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof. The results already achieved are fine enough to 
justify us in declaring ourselves satisfied. 

The work done in their début, by the American troops in con- 
junction with our own, was magnificent. They fought against 
victorious soldiers sure of success, and whipped them. They were 
engaged on a difficult terrain. In the south they were obliged to 
cross a broad river and wide valleys, to scale cliffs bristling with 
defensive positions. In the center they were confronted by a 
confused entanglement of broken ground, hills and ravines, woods 
and open fields, bisected by a deep valley half-concealed by trees. 
In the north they became acquainted with the snare formed by 
plateaus falling abruptly away into the wolf-trap of ravines, where 
the enemy, laying in ambush, refused to give ground. The 
Americans triumphed over all these obstacles, and deserve to be 
reckoned the peers of the best soldiers in the world. On the 
other hand, fighting as they have fought in these countrysides, 
so typically French in their simplicity and grandeur, and seeing 
all their charms foully outraged, our attractive villages destroyed, 
our churches—graceful masterpieces, in almost every case, of the 
Middle Ages—desecrated and shattered, they have come to under- 
stand France better; they have had a share in her misfortunes 
and in her hopes. 











AN ADDITIONAL PLEA FOR A MARINE CORPS 
DRILL BOOK 


CapTAIn Gustav Karow, U.S.M.C. 


HE article written by Colonel Spicer in the December 
GAZETTE was of the greatest interest to me as one inter- 
ested in precise and uniform infantry drill, and instruction 

on the subject. 

The idea brought forward by Colonel Spicer is well worth con- 
sidering, from the standpoint of uniformity of instruction, and 
elimination of much confusion on the part of many. I desire to 
add the following to the plea of Colonel Spicer: that the book sug- 
gested contain all the phases of infantry drill and instruction. 

Without any intent of criticism of the status quo, I desire to 
point out the numerous books that a Marine has to consult on the 
subject and the chance of confusion and misunderstanding. 

For this purpose I divide the subject of “Infantry Drill and 
Instruction ” into eleven parts—from the standpoint of text-books. 

1. Infantry Drill (Close and extended order, ceremonies, etc.). 

2. Guard Duty. 

Guard Mounting. 

Physical Drill with Arms. 
Physical Drill without Arms. 
Manual of the Bugle. 
Manual of the Saber. 
Manual of the Color. 

9g. Manual of tent pitching. 

10. Manual of the Bayonet. 

11. Instructions for making the pack (Infantry Model Ig1o). 

At first let us consider the situation when the “ Landing Force ” 
1910 was in force, and it still is in a great many places as the new 
“ Landing Force ” of 1918 is just beginning to appear. 

On November 2, 1917, the order was published which prescribed 
the “Infantry Drill Regulations U. S. Army” for the Corps as 
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follows: 
Paragraph 343 M.C.O. “ ——— the ‘ Infantry Drill Regulations 
U.S. Army’ will hereafter be used by the Marine Corps in lieu of 
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that part of the ‘Landing Force and Small Arms Instructions U. S. 
Navy’ which treats of infantry drill and instructions.” 

Of the above eleven divisions let us see what books they are found 
in, keeping in mind that if they are found in the “ Landing Force ” 
and also the “ Infantry Drill Regulations ” there is no trouble, but 
if found in one and not the other, or in neither, there is some doubt 
as to what books to follow. 

1. Infantry Drill (Close and extended order ceremonies, etc.).— 


This is found in the “‘ Landing Force” and also in the “ Infantry 


Drill Regulations,”’ so there is no doubt that the latter method will 
govern the Corps. (Par. 343 M.C.O.) 

2. Guard Duty.—This is found in the “ Landing Force” but not 
in the “ Infantry Drill Regulations.”’ Article 4183 (R) Navy Regu- 
lations 1913, however, makes the decision as to what book is to be 
used as follows: “ The exercise and formation of marines at parades, 
reviews, inspections, escorts, Guard Mounting, funerals, and salutes 
shall be the same as those prescribed for the Navy. Duties of 
Sentinels and internal regulations for camp and garrison duties shall 
be the same as those prescribed for the Army.” Therefore the 
‘“‘ Manual of Interior Guard Duty, U. S. Army,” governs. 

3. Guard Mounting.—This is found in the “ Landing Force ” but 
not in the “Infantry Drill Regulations.” Therefore Article 4183 
(R) N.R. 1913 as quoted above applies, and prescribes the method 
in the “ Landing Force.” This method is the Navy method, and 
different from that of the Army and would necessitate learning the 
Navy drill regulations for this one ceremony. Common sense dictates 
the method to use, but still there is room for argument and confusion. 

4. Physical Drill with Arms.—Found in neither the “ Landing 
Force ” nor the “ Infantry Drill Regulations,” but in the “ Ship and 
Gun Drills.” 

5. Physical Drill without Arms.—Found in neither the “ Landing 
Force ” nor the “ Infantry Drill Regulations,” but in the “ Ship and 
Gun Drills.” 

6. Manual of the Bugle —Not found in the “ Landing Force,” but 
found in the “ Infantry Drill Regulations,” therefore the method of 
the Ship and Gun Drill applies for marines. 

7. Manual of the Saber—Found in both “ Landing Force” and 
“Infantry Drill Regulations,” methods are different, but the Army 
method applies for marines. (Par. 343 M.C.O.) 

8. Manual of the Color.—Same as seven above. 
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g. Manual of Tent Pitching —Same as seven above. 

10. Manual of the Bayonet-—Not found in the “ Landing Force,” 
but found in the “ Infantry Drill Regulations,” therefore the method 
in the “ Ship and Gun Drills ” applies. There is room for confusion. 


“ee 


11. Instructions for Making the Pack—Found in the “ Landing 
Force ” but not in the “ Infantry Drill Regulations.” The “ Uniform 
Regulations, U. S. Marine Corps,” prescribes the method to be used 
by the Corps. 

Let us see now how many books it is necessary to consult to get 
the proper method in the case of each of these eleven divisions. 


SUBJECT. Book. 

1. Infantry Drill ........00. . Infantry Drill Regulations ” 

S. TE TS vii vce s cae . Manual of Interior Guard Duty ” 
3. Guard Mounting .......... Landing Force” 

4. Physical Drill with Arms. ...° Ship and Gun Drills ” 

5. Physical Drill without Arms.‘ Ship and Gun Drills ” 

6. Manual of the Bugle....... * Ship and Gun Drills ” 

7. Manual of the Saber ....... ‘Infantry Drill Regulations ” 

8. Manual of the Color........ * Infantry Drill Regulations ’ 

9g. Manual of Tent Pitching. ...‘* Infantry Drill Regulations ’ 
10. Manual of the Bayonet..... * Ship and Gun Drills ” 

11. Instructions for making the 

OER ca caWa ne Webekein eon * Uniform Regulations, U.S.M.C.” 


This makes a total of five books, with room for doubt and 
misunderstanding in many cases. 

Let us see what the situation is with the “ Landing Force” of 
1918. 

This book has adopted the “* Infantry Drill Regulations ” entirely 
except the Manual of the Saber, and Manual of the Bayonet. It 
has included the Manual of the Bugle and Physical drill with Arms. 

So with it we have the following books to be used: 


SuBJECT. Book. 
ts FG EE vss oe hnedans “Infantry Drill Regulations ”’ 
¢: Gee 6 vi.ncvssstaxes “ Manual of Interior Guard Duty ” 


3. Guard Mounting ..........“ Landing Force” (But method is 
same as in M. I. Guard Duty) 


Physical Drill with Arms...‘ Landing Force’ 
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Physical Drill without Arms.“ Ship and Gun Drills ” 
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6. Manual of the Bugle ....... ‘Infantry Drill Regulations ” and 
“ Ship and Gun Drills ” 

7. Manual of the Saber....... “Infantry Drill Regulations ” 

8. Manual of the Color ....... “Infantry Drill Regulations ” 

9. Manual of Tent Pitching...“ Infantry Drill Regulations ” 

10. Manual of the Bayonet ..... “Infantry Drill Regulations ” 


’ 


(But that of “ Landing Force’ 
is improved and better than the 


I.D.R.) 
11. Instructions for making the“ Uniform Regulations U. 5S. 
ROP perme Marine Corps.” 


This makes a total of five just as we had before, but as the 
“Landing Force” contains much the same information as does the 
“Infantry Drill Regulations ”; that is, the Navy has adopted the 
Army drill in all cases except as mentioned above, there is much 
less chance for confusion when the new “ Landing Force” of 1918 
comes into general circulation. 

Would it not be better to have a book that contained all of the 
eleven subjects, and any of the Navy methods that marines are 
required to know. This book would be the authority for the corps and 
there would be no chance for confusion. 

The same result would be obtained were the Corps to adopt the 
following Army manuals as authority on the subject: 


“Infantry Drill Regulations,” 
“ Manual of Interior Guard Duty,” 
“ Manual of Physical Training.” 


These would cover all of the eleven subjects except “ Instructions 
for making the Pack,” but having nowhere else to turn the “ Uniform 
Regulations U. S. Marine Corps ” would be consulted and the correct 
method found. 





THE IMPRESSIONS OF FIRST LIEUTENANT JAMES 
C. BLANK, STUDENT, MARINE OFFICERS’ 
SCHOOL, FIELD TRAINING DEPOT, 
QUANTICO, VA. 


By Caprain C. N. Mutprow, Assistant Instructor, MARINE 
Orricer’s SCHOO! 


© you know that there is a Marine Officers’ School at Quan- 

tico, Va Do you know the subjects which are taken up 

there? Do you have any idea that if you entered the 

Marine Officers’ School and followed the three weeks’ course which 

is given you, that you would at the end of the course have a working 

knowledge of Machine Guns, Automatic Rifles, Hand and Rifle 

Grenades, Stokes Mortar, Scout-sniping, Modern Field Engineering, 

Bayonet Fighting and Physical Training, and Thirty-seven Milli- 

meter Gun? That in addition to the knowledge you have gained 

of the above specialties you would have observed and participated 

in various problems in minor tactics, that would show you how to 

combine the use of specialties into the correct tactical combination 
of fire and movement ? 

Do vou think you can learn these specialties by reading pamphlets ? 
Have you tried any one subject?) Do you understand it practically ? 
Have you been examined by a specialist to find out what you really 
know? Do you know the “ Theory of Indirect Machine-Gun Fire ”? 
Do you know why a Lewis Gun is called a Machine Rifle? Do you 
know the effectiveness of Marching Fire as executed by Automatic 
Rifles? Do you know the range of a Rifle Grenade fired from a 
Springfield Rifle? What is a Tromblon? These are only a few 
of the many questions that a modern Marine Officer has to have 
at his finger-tips. All these questions are taken up by you. You are 
given the practical answer to each question. If there is any uncer- 
tainty in vour mind after finishing the three weeks’ schedule as out- 
lined, it is to a great extent your own fault. 

With such feelings of uncertainty and unanswered questions I 
i orders from the Post Commander at Quantico, Va., to 
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report to Field Training Depot for instruction in the Marine Officers’ 
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I reported to Field Training Depot on date mentioned, was as- 
signed to quarters by the Adjutant and directed to report to Major 
L. A. Clapp, Senior Instructor, Marine Officers’ School. 

Upon reporting, | was given a memorandum of the articles I 
was supposed to provide myself with and also a schedule of Marine 
Officers’ School which was to start Monday, February 3, 1919. I 
was further directed to report at building 801 Monday morning at 
8 o'clock. 

Monday morning having arrived I found twenty-four Officers 
on the same errand. We were formed into a class under Major H., 
who had just returned from the Overseas fleet. Upon looking the 
class over I found quite a few friends. There was Captain D. of 
the fleet, who had just returned from Overseas. Captain M., who 
had just seen a tour of duty Overseas as Q. M. with our famous 
Aeroplane Squadron. First Lieutenant James just up from Haiti. 
First Lieutenant Jackson of the roth Reg. In fact, it seemed a class 
from the four corners of the Globe. 

Upon the class entering building 801 I observed quite a few 
fixtures. There was a large and small Sand Table. The large one 
was apparently all arranged for some problem, with houses, trees 
and terrain. We later found out the problems in the third week of our 
course. There were quite a few landscapes, and a noticeable land- 
scape target for an indoor sub-calibre rifle range. 

We were requested to have seats and in a few minutes we met 
the Commanding Officer, Major Philip H. Torrey. In a few words 
he welcomed us to the Field Training Depot. He outlined the course 
that we would be expected to follow and also the spirit of cooperation 
that he expected from us. He then turned us over to Major Clapp. 

Captain Mixon, Senior Instructor, Machine Gun School, was 
introduced and immediately got to work. It took every bit of my 
attention to follow him, not because of his manner or the clearness 
of his lecture bus because of the subject. He certainly knows his 
specialty. A Machine Gun under his instruction began to take form 
and by the time the gun was taken up mechanically I was anxious 
to see the weapon that could function in the manner in which he 
described. It is certainly a revelation as a weapon of destruction. 
Mr. Browning certainly deserves the million dollars voted to him 
by Congress for his inventions. There are things you can do with 
this gun that are as bad as a gas attack in its suddenness and unex- 
pectedness. I would be willing to work with this weapon in support 
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of me if I was an Infantryman and if Captain Mixon was laying 
the Machine Guns I would certainly feel safe in advancing under a 
barrage from this weapon. I understand why Machine Gunners 
should be picked men both physically and intellectually. The fastest 
firing | ever saw was when Captain Mixon in demonstrating the 
Heavy Browning fired two boxes of ammunition (500 rounds) in 
forty seconds, which includes the time required for changing the 
boxes. Captain Mixon explained that this particular gun was a 
pet of his. When I finished those three days I realized that Machine 
Gunnery had certainly been condensed in this course. But on reading 
over my notes at night I saw that I had a great deal of valuable 
information I could work on, and if I get another shot at school I am 
going to take the full Machine Gun course. 

The next two days I spent with Captain Henry, who is Senior 
Instructor in the Automatic Rifle School. And this time it was 
the light Browning Automatic Rifle. My admiration for Mr. Brown- 
ing certainly rises as I see more of his handiwork. Captain Henry 
by the way is a Machine Gun Officer who served under Major Cole 
in France. He has improved the accuracy of the weapon by supplying 
a forked mount as he calls it. Captain Henry tells me that the 
asbestos forearm invention is a success and that it will help in 
handling the gun which gets very hot. However, I fired one which 
had fired intermittently four thousand rounds and they had not as 
yet changed the barrel. The most spectacular work I have seen per- 
formed with bullets was on the afternoon that we were given a 
demonstration of marching fire. The spraying of bullets on the 
target two hundred yards away was a great deal like a description 
I have heard of liquid fire. The claim that the Automatic Rifle can 
accompany Riflemen is sustained without a doubt in my mind. 

On Saturday we turned in our note books smooth written to be 
examined. I was rather proud of mine and I know, as it is now, it 
will be a help to me. We also had an examination on Machine Guns 
and Automatic Rifles. I found out I knew more than I thought I 
did. I named all the necessary parts of the light Browning which 
surprised me. 

I feel particularly fit this week end. The only thing I can 
attribute it to is the half hour physical exercise we have every 
morning. This is conducted by Captain Walker, an Officer who 
was returned from the 5th Regiment as an instructor. Captain 
Walker is also the Senior Instructor in Bayonet. This physical 
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exercise is an innovation adopted from the Canadian forces. It is 
certainly effective. 

In the second week I came to the specialties of Hand and Rifle 
Grenades. These were two things that I had heard a great deal of, 
and under the efficient instruction of Captain Lawson, another 
Officer returned from the 5th Regiment as an instructor, I loaded live 
grenades, threw and fired live grenades and learned the principles 
and precautions to be observed. And though at first I handled 
grenades a little skittishly, | now handle them with confidence. 

There were four other specialties that we gained insight into— 
Stokes Mortar, Scout Sniping, Thirty-seven Millimeter Gun, and 
a little Engineer instruction as to barb-wiring, types of trenches, 
trench systems, dug-outs, etc. Each subject was handled as practi- 
cally as possible, and I would know what to expect from the Stokes 
Mortar and Thirty-seven mm. Gun. I would certainly like to 
have some of my men trained as Scout Snipers for patrol work. 
And I could with practice string barb-wire. I have notes on 
everything. 

While I know my rifle well enough to qualify, there is a subject 
called Musketry which has been greatly confused in my mind. But 
now I believe I have got a few principles that I can work on. It took 
Major Clapp exactly a day with quite a few practical exercises to 
do it. Those landscapes in 801 were not made entirely for ornament. 

I have seen a platoon of fifty-eight men equipped as specialists. 
I know how many teams there are in each platoon. I have seen them 
manouvre in half platoons, line of combat groups, as skirmishers in 
two waves. For this I am thankful to Captain Muldrow, Assistant 
Instructor, and to “C” Co., Field Training Depot. ‘ C” company is 
a company that is organized for tactical work. It is at the disposal 
of the Marine Officers’ School at all times. 

In the third week Major Clapp led us on that big sand table 
on quite a few tactical walks that cleared up subject after subject. 
This was the week in which we were made to see the coordination 
of all specialties we had studied in practical problems. We were 
actually given the characters to place and the situations to handle. 
Each problem would result in many solutions, each of which was 
taken up by our Instructor and thrashed out to the satisfaction of all 
by the entire class. Each solution was the solution, until it was 
clearly shown that there was a better. In the outpost problem which 
is taken from a problem used by the First Corps School in France, 
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we had to handle a two hundred and fifty man company. This was 
the best problem we had and it took an entire day. 

Having finished the course and received my average for the 
term, my enthusiasm has grown in desiring the specialist in my 
platoon. With the dope I have and the practical work performed, 
I believe I have a better chance of succeeding as a Marine Officer. 

J. C. Blank, 
1st Lieut., Marine Corps. 
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THE BIBLE OF THE JAPANESE SOLDIER* 


JoserpH H. LoNnGForp 


of the Japanese Army and Navy rejoined their units of 

service on the expiration of general leave for the New 
Year holidays—the great annual social festival of Japan—the 
following Rescript of the Emperor Meiji, under his Imperial 
sign manual, was solemnly read to them on full-dress parade: 


0: the 4th of January, 1882, when all the officers and men 


IMPERIAL RESCRIPT 


Our country’s troops have been led by the Emperors through- 
out all ages. The Emperor Jimmu, the founder of the Imperial 
dynasty, in person commanded the national forces and subdued 
the natives and rebels of the Central Provinces. Since he 
ascended the throne more than 2500 years have elapsed, and 
during that interval, parallel with other changes, our military 
organization has been frequently altered. In olden times, the 
Emperors themselves led their troops; and although Empresses 
and Heirs Apparent sometimes acted in their place, yet there 
was no instance of the supreme military authority being en- 
trusted to subjects. In the Middle Ages, both civil and military 
organizations were modelled on those of China at that period. 
Six Military Stations, and left and right Cavalry Bureaux were 
instituted, and a defensive army was established, and thus the 
military organization was perfected. But the tranquility which 
so long prevailed rendered the Government effiminate and the 
military class spontaneously separated from the peasantry. The 
old system of universal conscription then naturally merged into 
one of volunteers, and these volunteers in the progress of time 
formed the Bu-shi (or samurai class). Thence onwards all war- 
like functions developed solely upon the Bushi, into whose hands 
the great administrative powers also fell in consequence of the 
anarchy that prevailed through the Empire. The Government 
of military men that resulted continued in power for as long as 





* From The Nineteenth Century, June, 1916. 
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we had to handle a two hundred and fifty man company. This was 
the best problem we had and it took an entire day. 

Having finished the course and received my average for the 
term, my enthusiasm has grown in desiring the specialist in my 
platoon. With the dope I have and the practical work performed, 
I believe I have a better chance of succeeding as a Marine Officer. 

J. C. Blank, 
1st Lieut., Marine Corps. 
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Six Military Stations, and left and right Cavalry Bureaux were 
instituted, and a defensive army was established, and thus the 
military organization was perfected. But the tranquility which 
so long prevailed rendered the Government effiminate and the 
military class spontaneously separated from the peasantry. The 
old system of universal conscription then naturally merged into 
one of volunteers, and these volunteers in the progress of time 
formed the Bu-shi (or samurai class). Thence onwards all war- 
like functions developed solely upon the Bushi, into whose hands 
the great administrative powers also fell in consequence of the 
anarchy that prevailed through the Empire. The Government 
of military men that resulted continued in power for as long as 





*From The Nineteenth Century, June, 1916. 
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some seven hundred years.'' Although such a state of things was 
independent of human power, being produced in consequence of 
the changes of the times, yet it was none the less grievous, as it 
was not in accord with our national constitution, and it more- 
over infringed the organization established by our progenitors. 
Still later, in the eras of Kowa and Kayei? (1843-54) the military 
Government of Tokugawa *® decayed; foreign difficulties super- 
vened, and things came to such a pass that it was not altogether 
unlikely that we should suffer from the disdain of foreign na- 
tions. Our Grandfather, the Emperor Ninko, and Our Father, 
the Emperor Komei, were, therefore, seriously troubled on the 
subject. To them we feel thankful and deferential. In the early 
days of Our Own succession, We being very young, the Shogun 
relinquished to us his political power, and the Daimio and 
Shomio* handed to us their fiefs; and, when all parts of the 
Empire were consolidated, a few years afterward, We restored 
the ancient organization of Government. This is partly, of 
course, due to the meritorious deeds of those loyal and virtuous 
civil and military servants who assisted us, and to the grace of 
Our forefathers who had generously favoured their subjects, yet 
it is also in part ascribable to the fact that Our subjects, being 
well acquainted with the principles of right, hold royalty in high 
esteem. Now, desiring to reform Our martial institutions, and 
to brighten the effulgence of our country’s glory, we have estab- 
lished Our military and naval organizations as they stand now, 
in this 15th year of Our reign (1882). 

Ie Wield the Chief Military Power; and, although the man- 
agement of its details is entrusted to Our servants, yet its prin- 
cipal effect is possessed by us and shall never be vested in Our 
lieutenants. This principle must always be recognized, and will 
be bequeathed to Our descendants. The tenet that the Emperor 
holds the whole civil and military power being established, such 
an error * as that which originated in the times after the Middle 
Ages can, We trust, never occur again. We are the Commander- 


"From the foundation of the Shogunate by Yositomo in the year 1192 to 
its abolition in 1868 on the accession to the throne of the Emperor Meiji. 

* Titles of year-periods. 

* The last dynasty of the Shoguns. 

*“ Great names ” and “small names,” #.¢c., the feudal nobility of the higher 
and lower degrees under the Shogunate. 
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in-Chief of all of you, military and naval men. And hence, while 
We esteem you as Our members, you must regard Us as your 
head; and thus our relations will always be closely intimate. It 
depends upon your faithful discharge of your duties that We, 
protecting the country, can be able to render account to the grace 
of Heaven and the favour of Our ancestors. You ought to be as 
concerned as We are for the extension of Our national prestige. 
If our military organization be perfected and its honor assured 
you will participate with Us in the fame acquired. Should you, 
carefully attending to your duties, conform to Our desire, and 
do your best for the protection of the country, the people will 
enjoy happiness and tranquility for ever, and Our national in- 
fluence will be brilliant. We have good hopes of you, military 
and naval men; and have some matters about which We wish to 
give you further instructions. 

First.—Those serving in either branch must consider loyalty 
their principal duty. Of all those born in the Empire, are there 
any who would not do their best for its welfare? But naval and 
military men should especially take this to heart, as otherwise 
they will be wholly useless. Without patriotism they are no 
better than puppets. They must also be familiar with the arts 
and well versed in science. However well drilled and system- 
atically organized, troops destitute of loyalty must resemble 
mere disorderly mobs in the time of active operations. The safe- 
guard of the country and the maintenance of the national pres- 
tige are entrusted to the soldiery; and, therefore, you must re- 
member that the development or decadence of your organization 
is synonymous with the rise or fall of your country’s fortune. 
Unattracted by the opinions expressed by the public, and regard- 
less of politics, you should devote yourselves to your allegiance 
as your principal duty, esteeming fidelity weightier than moun- 
tains, and death lighter than a feather. Maintain your in- 
tegrity ; suffer calmly unexpected misfortunes; and thus preserve 
your fame unblemished. 

Secondly.—Both land and sea forces must observe the eti- 
quette of discipline. The Commander-in-Chief and the lowest 
soldier have their functions one towards the other. And all the 
military relations are not simply those of command on the one 


*The assumption by the Shogunate of the administrative power of the 
Empire. 
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hand and obedience on the other; but among men of the same 
grade there are distinctions of age and youth, long service and 
new. Recruits should respect the older soldiers, and all inferiors 
should obey their superiors as they would Ourself. And this 
respect should be extended to officers and men of older service, 
even though belonging to another corps. For their part, 
superiors should not be haughty and overbearing. Except when 
the strict exercise of authority is necessary in the discharge of 
duty, the higher in position should be kind and courteous to those 
below him; and thus those of all ranks will work together for the 
imperial cause. Anyone bearing arms who is regardless of this 
rule, rude to his betters or arrogant to his subordinates, must be 
deemed a poison to his service and an offender against his 
country. 

Thirdly.—Military men should hold valour in the highest esteem. 
From remote ages heroism has been adored in Our domains ; and, 
therefore, every subject in Our nation should be staunch. Still 
more should those whose duty it is to be always ready for battle, 
constantly remember that they should be valiant. But of valour 
there are two degrees. Aggressive and boisterous behavior is 
not courage. Hence those who serve should keep guard over their 
temper, and always act with due reflection. They should invar- 
iably do their duty with precision, neither despising a weak nor 
dreading a mighty foe. This is to be really intrepid. Hence 
those who have gallantry in true reverence will cultivate suavity 
in their intercourse with others and endeavor to secure for them- 
selves affection and respect. Should they be rough and violent 
on trifling provocation, people will come to dislike them and 
regard them as wolves. Attention must be paid to this matter. 

Fourthly.—Military men should be inspired by mutual integ- 
rity and fidelity. This principle is applicable to the whole com- 
munity, but more stringently to soldiers, who are impotent among 
their fellows without it. We may explain “integrity ” as the 
performance of one’s word, and “fidelity” as assiduity in the 
discharge of one’s duty. To be thus just and faithful one must 
consider, from the very commencement all one’s actions and 
one’s ability to do what one has promised. If one thoughtlessly 
pledges his word to anything which he is not certain he can 
perform with integrity and fidelity, he is liable to expose himself 
to a great trouble. Subsequent repentance will be of no avail. 
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Therefore it is well to deliberate beforehand; and, if one finds 
success unattainable, to relinquish the project soon. From ages 
past there have been many men—brave and great—who have left 
their names sullied to posterity because they have pursued trifles 
and private aims, in defiance of great and public principles. Pro- 
found respect must be paid to this subject. 

Fifthly.—Soldiers should be frugal. Otherwise they are liable 
to become effeminate, selfish, luxurious and lastly, greedy and 
mean-minded. Virtue and valor must then fade, and come to be 
despised, which would be a great calamity. Should such an 
abuse once obtain, it will spread like a canker, and corrupt even 
the chivalrous. Dreading such a result, We, some time ago, 
framed the “ Regulations for dismissal”; and being still anxious 
We address you a caution which We warn you not heedlessly to 
disregard. 

All persons bearing arms are ordered not to neglect the observ- 
ance of these five rules for one moment; and to their effectual 
discharge a true heart is necessary. These five articles should 
express the spirit of the soldiery, and “ true-heartedness ” is the 
spirit of the articles. So long as the heart is not true, good 
speech and good conduct are mere outward show and valueless. 
On the other hand, everything can be achieved by a true heart. 
The above five articles expressing, as they do, tenets of universal 
application should be easy of observance. 

Should you, Our military servants, regard them in conformity 
with Our instructions, and do your best for the empire, not only 
will We, but all our subjects also, be gratified. 


January 4, 1882. 
Imperial Sign Manual. 


The above translation into English of this rescript was made, 
when it was first issued, in the Chancellerie of the British Lega- 
tion at Tokio, and its absolute accuracy may therefore be most 
confidently assumed. It has since laid buried, forgotten and 
unknown, in the archieves of the Legation (now Embassy) and 
of the Foreign Office in London, and the present writer believes 
he is quite correct in saying that it has never before been pub- 
lished in any form in any European language. It was, when it 
was issued, not even thought worthy of inclusion in a Blue Book, 
so little appreciation did our Foreign Office then have of the 
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strenuous efforts that Japan was making of her future. It is a 
great and historic document which would have well merited the 
cognizance of the British public at any time, and it does so still 
more at the present, when our military and naval power has 
been extended to a strength that has never been contemplated 
in any state of our previous history. Its spirit has largely con- 
tributed to the formation of the characters of both the Japanese 
soldier and sailor—to the conversion of the rank and file, and 
indeed of a large section of the officers, of both services, who 
come from the commoners’ class in the nation, from abject, spirit- 
less serfs, who would never have thought of raising a hand even 
in their own self-defense, into the heroic soldiers who poured out 
their blood like water on the fortress-crowned heights of Port 
Arthur and in the hard-fought campaign of Manchuria, and into 
the equally heroic sailors whc proved their skill and valor through- 
out the length and breadth of the China Seas. When it was 
issued, the orders were that it should be read by the command- 
ing officer of every regiment and of every ship-of-war to his men 
at every Sunday morning parade, and for many years these orders 
were strictly carried out. Now, the formal reading is left to the 
discretion of the individual commanders of garrisons or fleets, or 
of regiments or ships, and it is only obligatory on certain great 
annual festivals, its terms being, it is held, so well known to every 
soldier and to every sailor, that the universal observation of the 
original Sunday ceremony is no longer considered necessary. But 
every officer and man of both services carries a copy of it in his 
service pocket-book from which he never parts. The first duty 
imposed upon him when he joins is:to study it and to make him- 
self a master of its contents; he is told to read it frequently and 
attentively in his leisure hours all through his service, both alone 
and in company with his comrades, and to follow its precepts 
faithfully down to the minutest detail in all the conduct of his 
daily life; and woe betide the company officer, if a single man 
in his command is found, on the regimental or ship inspection, to 
be wanting in a proper knowledge of it. It is the Holy Bible of 
both officers and men, to be most reverently cherished and most 
loyally obeyed so long as life lasts, and it is cherished and obeyed 
with an amount of reverence and loyalty far exceeding that given 
to their Bible in their daily lives or thoughts by our own soldiers or 
by our own citizens. 
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The foundation of the modern Japanese army took place so 
recently as the year 1872. Until then, all military service had, for 
over 700 years, been rigidly monopolized by one exclusive and 
hereditary class—the bushi or samurai-—but in 1872, when peace 
had been restored on the termination of the civil war and the 
transfer was finally completed of the national administration from 
Shogunate to the Imperial Court, a special military department 
of the Government was established; the samurai were deprived 
of the exclusive privileges they had so long enjoyed; and a sys- 
tem of national conscription was inaugurated under which every 
male in the Empire, without distinction of rank, class or means, 
became liable for military service. The experiment was a bold 
one but it proved completely successful. It was doubtful whether 
the great mass of the population, outside the pale of the samurai 
class, could be imbued with the spirit of the soldier or could be 
physically qualified for active service in the field. For nearly 
thirty generations their fathers had been debarred from every 
share in military affairs and deprived of every right to exercise a 
voice in public affairs. They had been mere hewers of wood and 
drawers of water in the service of their betters, serfs perhaps not 
in name but in fact in all the details of their lives. Could these 
men now in one generation be converted into capable soldiers, 
willing, at the cost of their lives, to maintain the ancient military 
fame of the Land of the Gods? It was equally doubtful whether 
the high-born, haughty samurai, saturated with the pride of 
ancient caste and of his cherished monopoly of the sword which 
was his living soul, would ever condescend to stand shoulder to 
shoulder in the ranks with the peasant, the mechanic, or the shop 
boy, all of whom he had hitherto regarded as dirt beneath his feet. 
The results belied all the original fears and triumphantly vindi- 
cated the judgment of the Government which had made the great 
change. In ancient times, during the thousand years of the 
Empire’s history that had passed before the reign of the Empress 
Jito (690-697 A.D.)—the first sovereign to organize a class of 
professional soldiers, which she did on the model of the military 
system of the time in China, a reform indicated in the rescript 
as taking place in the Middle Ages— all Japanese had been equal 
and all had equally shared in the honor and equally borne the 
burden of military service, and their direct descendants in the 
nineteenth century, without distinction of social classes, the 
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hitherto despised commoner as well as the proud samurai, soon 
proved that all alike had inherited the traditions of their ances- 
tors, the Yamato-damashii, the ancient war-like spirit of Japan, 
and that even their long-continued political and social subjection 
had failed to extinguish in the lower classes the devoted courage 
and patriotism that are the natural attributes and heritage of the 
whole people. 

Progress was at first slow. Only a minute fraction of the 
youth of the nation, the population of which in 1872 was 33,000,000, 
who were available, could be called to the colors, when there were 
neither officers, equipment, nor barracks available for them; but 
when the Satsuma rebellion broke out, five years after the begin- 
ning of conscription, the Imperial Government had at its disposal 
a thoroughly efficient army of over 50,000 men, which in the 
bitterly fought struggle it had to face, gave the most complete 
evidence that the newly emancipated commoner, trained under 
modern methods and discipline, might, as a soldier, be relied upon 
to hold his own in the face of any enemy, equally with his fellow- 
soldier of samurai descent. The further development of the 
national military organization was accelerated after the Satsuma 
rebellion. The nation acquired confidence in its resources, the 
individual soldier a martial spirit and self-reliance. Bushido had 
been hitherto, like military service, the monopoly of the samurai, 
but even to them, though its spirit ruled all their lives, it was 
little more than a name, such as Christianity might be to us if 
we had no Bible, and its precepts had to be learned, it might 
almost be said inferred, from the scattered writings of philoso- 
phers and the records of history. It had no concrete expression, 
and so little was it talked of or written of that even its name was 
unknown, throughout the first forty years of our modern inter- 
course with Japan, to the most learned and exhaustive European 
investigators of Japanese ethics, to profound scholars such as 
Sato, Brinkley, Aston and Chamberlain, who had a knowledge 
of Japanese history, philosophy and literature not less exact and 
extensive than that of the most learned native authorities. Under 
the late reign it became a national cult, but there is nothing, 
there never was anything, in all its principles and spirit that is 
not embodied in one or other of the five articles of this Rescript, 
and the whole foundation of Bushido rests on the “ true-heart- 
edness,” which is the spirit that permeates all the articles and 
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which they intended should, for the future, be the spirit of the 
Japanese soldier, irrespective of his former rank in life or the class 
from which he was drawn. 

In the Satsuma rebellion, an army consisting entirely of 
samurai, animated by all the greatest traditions of their caste, 
under a leader to whom they were devoted and who was then 
acknowledged to be the greatest general in Japan, was conquered 
after a hard-fought campaign by the new Imperial army, mainly 
recruited from the despised commoners, whom the Satsuma 
samurai, regarding themselves as the flower of all the samurai of 
Japan, at first confronted with contemptuous disdain and with 
indignation at the thought that the blades of their cherished 
swords should be fouled with such plebeian blood. They soon 
changed the first estimate of their foes and they were finally 
beaten by discipline and science as much as by numbers. The 
result gave the new army self-confidence for the future, but it was 
attended by other less happy consequences. Many of the samurai 
had, prior to their dehabilitation as the privileged class, been brawl- 
ing roysterers, such as were the clansmen of the early eighteenth 
century in the streets of Edinburgh, cruel and violent bullies, a 
constant menace and terror to peaceful citizens. The emanci- 
pated peasants and mechanics, who had now triumphed in fair 
fight over their former dreaded oppressors, assumed some of the 
worst of the old habits of the worst members of the old caste. 
They were frequently to be seen drunk in the streets of Tokio; 
they were truculent and offensive both to their own countrymen 
and to Europeans; they misconstrued the precepts of their French 
instructors, that those who wore arms should always show them- 
selves punctiliously worthy of the honor, into the belief that the 
best way to manifest their worthiness was in the display of arro- 
gant offensiveness to civilians. Drunk, offensive, always wear- 
ing their side-arms when on liberty, they threatened to develop 
into a national evil, a prospect that was at the time viewed with 
very serious uneasiness by great civil members of the Govern- 
ment, such as the late Prince Ito and the late Marquis Inouye. 
The Government had intended to create an army which should be 
a terror to the enemies of Japan; they found that, whatever might 
be the prospective virtues in that respect of the army they had 
created, it was in the meantime, while there was no foreign foe 
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to test it, a very present and real terror to the people and friends 
of Japan. 

It was at this juncture that the Imperial Rescript was issued. 
It made no specific reference to the conduct that has just been 
described, but soldiers were told that they ought to be concerned, 
as was the emperor himself, for the extension of the national 
prestige. They should cultivate loyalty, which regardless of all 
politics esteems fidelity as weightier than mountains and death as 
lighter than a feather; discipline, exercised with obedience and 
respect on the one side and with kindness and courtesy on the 
other; valor, not aggressive and boisterous but temperate and 
deliberate, striving always in its methods to win affection and 
respect and not to offend with roughness and violence; mutual 
integrity and fidelity, following in these qualities the time-hon- 
ored precepts of the samurai that he “has only one word,” that 
he can never lie or fail in his bond, that duty must always be 
performed even if it involves the sacrifice of life, family and 
property ; and frugality, in this also following the example of the 
samurai, who despised luxury and wealth for wealth’s sake. 
These are the essential qualities of the soldier; and all the five, 
when faithfully and rigidly observed, combine to form the “ true- 
heartedness ” which must forever be his highest attribute. 

Nothing strikes the European student of the last reign, the 
reign of the great emperor under whom Japan rose, from an 
insignificant and unregarded island group in the remote Eastern 
seas, to one of the great military, political and commercial powers 
of the world, more than the immediate and reverential obedience 
that was invariably rendered throughout the whole reign to the 
Imperial Rescripts. Their instructions were the expression of the 
will of the Gods of Heaven as manifested through their Vice- 
Gerent on earth. Numbers of instances of great moment could 
be quoted without any difficulty merely from memory, but that 
of this great and eloquent military rescript will suffice. Its effect 
was as speedy as it was universal. No more complaints were 
heard of the conduct of the Japanese soldiers in the streets of 
their own capital and provincial towns. They became as orderly, 
as self-respecting, as dignified, as the English Lifeguardsman. 
Japan, which had no national army at all in 1872; which could only 
muster 50,000 men when fuly mobilized in 1877; which fought her 
first great foreign war against China in 1894-5 with 220,000 men, 
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was able to mobilize over a million men in the Russian war in 
1904-5, and if not already able will, within a very few years, as her 
present system of enrollment gradually develops, be able to put at 
very short notice over 1,500,000 men in the field and have at his dis- 
posal another million men qualified for garrison duties and home 
defense. The Japanse soldier, ethically trained according to the 
tenets of the Rescript, physically and professionally trained in 
accordance with the most modern prnciples of military science, is 
inferior to none. He possesses the dash of the Frenchman, the 
self-reliance of the Englishman, the steady endurance of the 
Russian, the subjection to discipline of the German, the indiffer- 
ence to death and the insensibility to pain of the Turk. He 
endures fatigue, hunger, cold or heat without a murmur. He is 
taught to observe, when in the field, the strictest principles of 
military hygiene, and he is, above everything, saturated with the 
most fervent and loyal patriotism, devoted alike to his sovereign, 
the descendant of the Gods of Heaven and his country, the divine 
land, the fairest on earth and the first to be created, which makes 
him think death upon the field, while fighting his country’s 
battles, the noblest crown of a well-spent life. We are justly 
proud of our own soldiers, of all they have done and sacrificed in 
the present war, of the courage and devotion with which they 
have laid down their lives while fighting for the grand old flag. 
But we have our shirkers, selfish, indolent or cowardly, or all 
three, and our conscientious objectors, whose conscience allows 
others to fight for them while they live at home in ease and 
safety. These breeds are absolutely unknown in Japan. It is not 
possible that a study of this Rescript might render them less 
numerous in England than recent events have shown them to be? 








A FLAG PRESENTATION 


WASHINGTON’s BIRTHDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1919. 


“ Don’t TREAD ON ME” 


T the 5th Joint Celebration of George Washington’s Birthday 
by the National Society Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, Sons of the Revolution in the District of Columbia, 

and the District of Columbia Society Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, at Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C., Saturday, 
February 22, 1919, a flag (the first flag of the Continental Navy) 
was presented to the Sons of the Revolution in the District of 
Columbia by Mrs. George Barnett for the Patriotic League United 
States Marine Corps, Recruiting Service. 

The Presiding Officer at the Exercises was Mr. Elmer Marston 
Wentworth, of Iowa, Past President General, National Society Sons 
of the American Revolution. 

The following is an account of the Exercises: 

The Presiding Officer —‘ Next in order is the presentation of the 
flag. This will be by Mrs. George Barnett, wife of the Major 
General Commandant of the Marine Corps of blessed memory and 
active opportunity—they never miss a scrap. It is particularly our 
pleasure at this time to have the wife of the Major General Com- 
mandant take an active part. Here is a lady that needs no introduc- 
tion to an American audience, Mrs. Barnett.” 

Mrs. Barnett’s Speech—* Five years ago the Societies associated 
here to-day began jointly to celebrate this National Holiday. Their 
effort was a success; so the practice was renewed year after year, 
and this meeting at Memorial Continental Hall has become an ex- 
pected event. The Sons of the Revolution, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution and the Sons of the American Revolution 
express the same principles. They possess like obligations to pre- 
serve the memories of our War of the Independence and to pro- 
mote a respect for the principles for which the American patriot 
fathers fought. Your first joint meeting was at an historic time. 
The World then, in 1915, was involved in its greatest struggle against 
injustice and oppression. Men on the other side of the Atlantic 
were groping for some fixed rock of refuge in the mighty upheaval. 
They looked for some rule of life—for an ideal that might save 
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them. All that civilization had accumulated since the dark ages was 
at stake. Opinion here on this side of the Atlantic was divided, 
while might was triumphant on the other side. And the eyes of the 
oppressed there turned to America, but we did not respond, for our 
people did not realize what that war meant to them. America was 
searching for its soul. 

“This war has produced many stories to inspire generations yet 
unborn. One of these we may well remember. Its hero was Lieu- 
tenant Pericard of the French Army. His company held an ad- 
vanced post that had been severely attacked by the enemy. This 
was at Boise-Brule early in April of 1915. The trench was filled 
with prostrate French soldiers. All resistance had been shattered. 
Then the Germans came!—on and on—then suddenly from this 
shambles, from this heap of dead and wounded—a shattered being 
arose, blood-stained and staggering, but still with his soul staunch 
within him. His arms reached out for a sack of hand grenades; 
his voice strong with a new strength, he shouted “ Debout le morts! ” 
(to your feet, ye dead!). That tangled mass of humanity writhed— 
and then it arose! Men who had been all but dead fought with 
the fury of fresh youth—fought until they died again. The invader 
was swept back—an inspired word had caused a resurrection! 

‘As America, back in those days of 1915 and after, was seeking 
its spirit, these three societies united their influence. Year after 
year you came together here, to honor on this day the memories 
of our Country’s Father; to give expression for what he stood for— 
to respect his words as we have just heard them read. And as 
America stood, a little child amongst the great warring nations, you 
sang here faint-heartedly the song of liberty for all. In the clash of 
clashes and the tumult of those times, that song was heard near and 
far. The heart of America awakened—the dead arose—for we found 
that we must enter the war to defend, not alone our liberty, but the 
liberty of the World. The rock of refuge, the rule of salvation the 
warring peoples of Europe sought, were the American ideals, the 
sacred principles of our Revolutionary fathers; freedom and equal 
opportunity for all. 

‘“ And so there came a resurrection of America! With the white 
hot blast of war the New World awakened. And when I speak of 
war, I must speak to one who knew war in the old days. To you, 
Dr. McKim; you, sir, very early in your life, served as a soldier in 
the ranks. You learned there the soldier’s first duty to advance the 
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cause without thought of himself. As you learned there to sink 
your individuality in the cause; so has the Society of which you are 
an honored member labored unselfishly to fulfill its duty. In the 
clash of times you gladly came here to this temple of the Daughters 
to unite your influence as a society with theirs and that of the Sons 
of the American Revolution. 

“When a state of War against Germany was declared, a number 
of patriotic women in New York City, under the leadership of Mrs. 
Edith Skerrett Wills, the wife of an officer of the Marine Corps, 
formed a League to cooperate with the Recruiting Service of the 
Marine Corps. By public speaking and in many other ways, their 
efforts were directed to attract to the marines the best of American 
youth. Many of the men who fought so bravely at Chateau-Thierry 
and in the evil stretches of Belleau- Wood, were men who had listened 
to the pleas of these very women. In France, last summer, I looked 
upon many of their graves, silent rows of rectangles which speak a 
story of their sacrifice. There, near to the historic River Marne, 
under the orders of General Pershing, under the immediate com- 
mand of his former Chief of Staff, General Harbord, of the Army, 
these marines were permitted to demonstrate that the American 
soldier, properly trained, was better than the best the Prussian 
system could produce. 

“ Back in the days before the Revolution—in 1775, to be exact— 
before the United States of America could be called by that name, 
Benjamin Franklin, in Philadelphia, wrote that he -had observed on 
one of the drums belonging to the marines, whose recruiters were 
raising two battalions, ‘there was painted the rattlesnake with this 
motto under it, ‘Don’t tread on me.’ He said, knowing it was the 
custom to have some device on the Arms of every country, that he 
supposed this design was intended for the Arms of North America. 
That corps of Marine drummers often marched the streets of 
Philadelphia in those days, pounding their so-called musical instru- 
ments to ‘drum up’ recruits. Later in the year 1775, Congress 
created the Continental Navy, and that device of the Marine drum- 
mers became the design of the Flag that flew from the mastheads of 
our first ships-of-war. 

“The Thirteen Colonies were designated by the thirteen rattles 
of the snake, coiled ready to strike. And that self-same motto of 
the Marines, ‘Don’t Tread on Me,’ was written on the Flag, the 
first Flag of the Continental Navy. 
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“ On behalf of the women of the Patriotic League of the Marine 
Corps Recruiting Service, Dr. McKim, this Flag, whose design is 
associated with the early recruiting of the Marine Corps, I wish to 
offer to the Society you represent, the Sons of the Revolution in 
the District of Columbia, as a token of appreciation of its efforts 
as a society to make these joint celebrations so successful and so 
enduring.” 

Music—“In Flanders Field ”—vocal, Miss Annie Jett; accom- 
panied by Miss Christine Richards. 


“In Flanders fields 

the poppies blow 

Between the Crosses, 
row on row, 

That mark our place; 
and in the sky 

The larks still bravely 
singing fly, 

Scarce heard amidst 
the guns below. 


“We are the dead. 
Short days ago we lived, 
felt dawn, 
saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved. 
And now we lie 
In Flanders fields. 


“Take up our quarrel 

with the foe, 

To you from falling hands 
we throw the Torch— 

Be yours to hold it high; 
If ye break faith 
with us who die, 

We shall not sleep, 
though poppies grow 

In Flanders fields.” 


Dr. McKim’s Response.—‘‘ Madam, you do the society which I 
have the privilege of representing a great honor in the presentation, 
so gracefully and eloquently made, of this beautiful flag, which so 
strikingly symbolizes the fierce and aggressive spirit of the U. S. 
Marine Corps when called upon to defend the Republic from 
attack,—that spirit which led the French to dub them ‘ Devil Dogs.’ 
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‘““May I beg you, dear Madam, to convey to the women of the 
Patriotic League of the Marine Corps Recruiting Service the grateful 
thanks of the Sons of the Revolution. 

“We are descendants of the patriots who broke the yoke of a 
German despot seated on the throne of Old England,—England then 
counted our enemy, now, thank God, our friend,—yes, our mightiest 
and staunchest friend; and remembering that the Marine Corps was 
organized in the City of Philadelphia in the year 1775, we feel that 
your organization stands for the same principles that ours does ; and 
is irrevocably committed, as we are, to the preservation of the heri- 
tage of ordered Liberty and Representative Democracy under aegis of 
the Constitution—the sheet anchor of our most sacred rights. We 
pay our tribute of love and loyalty to the Republic as Washington 
and his co-laborers fashioned it,—to the Constitution which they, 
with marvellous wisdom created and on this day we stand ready 
to pledge our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor to defend 
it from the foul hands of those who would desecrate and destroy it, by 
whatsoever name they may be called, Radicals, Socialists, Anarchists, 
Bolshevists. 

* May I recall to the audience the uniformly high and fine record 
of the Marine Corps ever since its organization under the shadow 
of the Revolution of ’76. It has borne an honorable part in every 
war in which our country has been engaged. On many fields, in 
many parts of the world, in Tripoli—in Mexico—in China—and 
elsewhere, it has done distinguished and devoted service to the 
Republic. But its deeds of valor have never been so resplendent 
as in the great War for Liberty and Civilization just brought to a 
victorious conclusion. 

“You, Madam, have truly said that the 4th Brigade of Marines, 
under command of General Harbord, were permitted to demonstrate 
that the American soldier, when thoroughly trained, is superior to 
the best that the Prussian system can produce. Not once or twice or 
thrice, but many times on many bloody fields in France, that Brigade 
has, as part of the 2d Division, shed lustre on the shield of the 
Republic. In the number of battles in which it was engaged without 
failing to gain its objective, it stands in the unquestioned first rank. 
Its spirit was always indomitable despite severe punishment and 
heavy loss of life. In the words of its commander they waded into 
the Boche like a bunch of ‘ Wildcats.’ 
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“ It greatly distinguished itself on July 18th, in the great offensive, 
and again on September 12th to 15th. In the Champagne battle of 
October 2d to Ioth, it bore a great part in driving the wedge by 
which General Petain forced the Germans to retreat 12 miles; and 
such was its valor that on the heights of Valendar, overlooking the 
Rhine, on the anniversary of the Kaiser’s birthday, four Legion of 
Honor decorations and 248 French War Crosses were pinned to 
the breasts of the heroes of that battle. In the words of Major- 
General John Lejeune: ‘ This superb division of fighting men is 
unsurpassed in valor and skill, in endurance, in determination to 
conquer.’ 

“ But of all the deeds of the Marines I think the most glorious 
is that by which in the early days of June they halted the victorious 
advance of the German columns at Bouresche and Belleau Wood. 
I have read the official military diary of that struggle, and the record 
is that during all those ten days of terrific fighting ‘the line has 
receded nowhere and has everywhere advanced’ and this although 
officers and men were ultimately in such a state of almost complete 
exhaustion that they fell asleep under bombardment. The Germans 
said that they found the Marines a bit worse than the Canadians 
and the British. The official report stated that they had not given 
one inch of ground. The Commander of the 23d Regiment of 
Infantry sent hearty congratulations, and added, ‘ It will inspire all 
Americans.’ General Pershing telegraphed, ‘It was a magnificent 
example of American courage and dash.” The Generalissimo himself, 
Marshal Foch, sent his love and congratulations. And the French 
General in immediate command issued an order changing the name 
Belleau Wood to ‘Le Bois de la Brigade de la Marines.’ 

“ That, I say, ladies and gentlemen, was the most glorious achieve- 
ment of the Marines, because on that occasion they struck a blow 
which changed the whole aspect of the military situation. 

“Let me recall the circumstances: The military authorities had 
decided to evacuate Paris. Then the German offensive had been 
launched, their legions were already near the gates. They were 
advancing in the pride and confidence of certain victory at the rate 
of 20 or 30 kilometres a day—marching in goose-step form—when 
those two Marine Regiments, the 5th and 6th, in codperation with 
the oth and 23d Infantry, struck them a blow which first surprised and 
then checked them, and then sent them staggering back. You remem- 
ber, ladies and gentlemen, the circumstances. The gallant French 
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were exhausted and overwhelmed and were retreating precipitately. 
The officer in command sent the Marine Commander a written order 
to fall in rear of the French and retreat. The answer was laconic 
and very emphatic, but the diary simply says ‘that order was not 
obeyed.’ Instead, the Marines, carefully and coolly adjusting their 
sights, met the onrushing hordes of Huns with a withering fire, and 
then charged, and after a bitter contest in which they lost five-eighths 
of their numbers they swept back the Prussian Guards in defeat 
and confusion. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen, that was the turning point of the war. 
That was the moment that marked the turn of the tide of the for- 
tunes of the campaign. What those intrepid men did that day 
electrified the Allied Armies—electrified all France—restored the 
morale of the weary English and French soldiers—demonstrated the 
reliability of the American fighting men—showed the stuff they were 
made of, and convinced Marshal Foch that the American Army was 
an asset of such value that it was possible for him to assume the 
offensive and drive the invader out of France.” 

At the conclusion of the address the Quantico Glee Club, consisting 
of 50 enlisted men of the Marine Corps, under Song Leader Gilbert 
Wilson, sang “ The Marines’ Hymn.” 




















A CRITICISM 
By (Captain) Tuomas F. Joyce, U.S.M.C. 


N the September, 1918, number of the Martine Corps GAZETTE 
were notes by (E. Newitt), in answer to previous notes by 
“Sniper.” Those notes of (E. Newitt, “ Sniper’s ” Critic), must 

be challenged : 

In the first place, Critic states that “ Sniper’s”” notes were based 
entirely on rifle range conditions. However that may be, the fact 
remains that in action under the most trying conditions of war, 
snipers are known to adjust their elevation and windage on their 
telescope sights. “It is not necessary to have elevation and windage 
scales on sniper’s rifles; sniper’s rifles have telescopes mounted on 
their rifles, which have windage and elevation drums on.” An ex- 
ample of the usefulness of having minute elevation and windage 
scales on rifles: If a sniper, or other good shot was informed of 
the presence of an enemy’s sniper in a tree, say 1200 yards away 
and the wind was blowing fairly strong from either side, where would 
he aim to hit sniper if he could not adjust his sight? He would 
in all probability have to aim on the horizon, which at best is no 
better than no aiming point, whereas, if he could adjust his eleva- 
tion and windage he would stand a very good chance of hitting the 
desired mark in very few shots. 

I agree with “ Critic” that work on a rifle range has very little 
semblance to war, but I do not agree with him that it has caused 
practical military instructors the trouble he states. Instruction on 
the rifle range if properly given can be so instilled in the recruit that 
he will carry it out under the most trying conditions of war. I 
have also known several Practical Military Instructors who recom- 
mended a course on a rifle range as the most necessary part of the 
recruit’s instruction. A small expedition of officers and men of the 
Navy and Marine Corps were ordered to Nicaragua a few years 
ago, where they got some actual fighting; most of those men were 
recruits, some of whom were organized on a rifle range where they 
were taking a small arms firing course of three weeks. After their 
return to the States, I spoke with some of the officers in command 
of the expedition, and they all informed me that it was a pleasure 
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to watch the men set their elevations and windage as they had been 
instructed to do on the range. ‘‘ There were very few shots wasted 
by those men,” an enemy fell with most every shot fired. It has also 
been noted that the same has happened in the late war at Chateau 
Thierry and Belleau Wood. The Springfield rifle was used in all 
cases mentioned. 

I concede that the Enfield rifle is an excellent arm, and were it 
not for the disadvantage of having minute adjustable elevation and 
windage sights it would excell the Springfield rifle for accuracy 
in shooting. The Enfield has a longer barrel, and is a heavier arm, 
both of which should be a great factor in giving it a flatter trajectory 
and less jump on discharge than the Springfield rifle has. It is to be 
hoped that, if the Enfield rifle is adopted for service after the war. 
it will be fitted with a sight somewhat similar to that on the Spring- 
field rifle. I believe were it not for the fact that all the factories 
were fitted out for the manufacture of the rifle as it is, our ordnance 
experts would ask for a modification of the present rear sight. 

“Critic” is evidently not too well versed in the duties of 
snipers, or other firers, by his enumerating so many slight adjust- 
ments, etc. In an advance of 200 yards a slight windage adjustment 
would not materially change the point of impact, unless the wind 
was blowing ten or twelve miles an hour and from a flank, so the 
sniper would not need to bother making all the small adjustments 
enumerated by critic; neither would it matter on which part of a 
width of 200 or more yards the target might appear. 

I very much disagree with critic about the remarks of “ not having 
yet met the practical soldier requiring a lateral adjustment of sight 
except for the purpose of correcting his zero which when found 
he would fix once and for all.” There are thousands of practical 
soldiers in this great United States who would want to use a lateral 
sight adjustment to correct for the lateral deviation of the bullet 
caused by the wind. If critic had ever been an active user of the 
rifle, either on a rifle range or in campaign, he would see the folly 
of not having a lateral adjustment. It was demonstrated on a rifle 
range not many months ago that a man had to hold approximately 
(130) inches off the bulls-eye at 800 yards to hit it. The wind, 
etc., was correctly estimated so that a good hit was made by holding 
off on another target. Had there been no point of hold other than 
the horizon, as would often be the case, it would be impossible 
to determine where to hold, whereas with a sight adjustment like the 
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Springfield rifle it would be a very simple matter to make allowances. 

When an American is directed, or ordered to fire at and hit an 
object he will invariably want to aim at it and not at something 
else, with the exception of indirect fire, which is an entirely different 
proposition. 

The invitation to “ Sniper ” to shoot at a man’s head at about 400 
yards unknown range, open country, etc., is unreasonable. How- 
ever, ‘‘ Sniper’s ” chances of hitting a man’s head under the conditions 
mentioned would be increased by more than 100 per cent. by using 
a rifle with vertical and lateral minute adjustments. 

The Enfield rifle has its good points, as I have heretofore men- 
tioned; the extra length of barrel, and its extra weight, but it will 
never compete with the Springfield rifle either on the rifle range or 
on the battlefield unless a sight with minute elevation and deflection 
scales is mounted thereon. 

Other bad features of the Enfield: The extractor and ejector 
breaks very easily, so that there are a lot of extractor and ejector 
troubles. Very often, too, when the rear sight is in its vertical 
position, the firer’s hat brim hits it, knocking it forward, causing 
the firer to hold fire to readjust it; it also gets knocked both forward 
and to the rear by the thumb of the right hand in opening and 
closing the bolt. 

In conclusion, I will say that I believe the Enfield is a better 
rifle than the Springfield, except for the faults mentioned. 











EXTRACTS FROM THE NAVAL APPROPRIATION 
BILL AS REPORTED TO THE SENATE BY 
THE SENATE NAVAL COMMITTEE 


HE authorized enlisted strength of the active list of the 

Marine Corps is hereby temporarily increased until June 30, 

1920, from twenty-six thousand two hundred and ninety- 

seven to fifty thousand men, exclusive of enlisted men permanently 

disabled during the war by reason of wounds or other disability 

received in action, distribution in the various grades to be in the same 
proportion as is now authorized by law. 

All officers comprising the temporary officers of the Marine 
Corps Reserve on active duty shall be eligible to fill vacancies hereby 
created by transfer to the permanent Marine Corps in the grades held 
by them on the date of transfer in the proportion not to exceed 
forty-two in the grade of captain, forty-two in the grade of first 
lieutenant and fifty-six in the grade of second lieutenant. That in 
addition thereto, officers comprising the temporary officers of the 
Marine Corps and officers of class five, Marine Corps Reserve Flying 
Corps, on active duty, who have been designated as naval aviators, or 
student naval aviators, shall be eligible to fill vacancies hereby created 
by transfer to the permanent Marine Corps in the grades held by them 
on date of transfer, in the proportion not to exceed sixteen in the 
grade of captain, thirty-four in the grade of first lieutenant, and fifty 
in the grade of second lieutenant. Transfers so made shall be made 
without regard to age in grade, and if not found qualified in said 
grades to lower grades after qualification: Provided, That no trans- 
fers so made shall be to a higher grade than Captain, and all officers 
so transferred shall establish to the satisfaction of the Secretary of 
the Navy, under such rules as he may prescribe, their mental, moral, 
professional, and physical qualifications to perform all the duties 
of the grades to which transferred; Provided, further, That in addi- 
tion to the number of transfers hereinbefore authorized, permanent 
warrant officers and pay clerks of more than fifteen years’ service in 
the Marine Corps, who have creditably served during the war with 
the German Government in temporary commissioned ranks in the 
regular Marine Corps, may be transferred to a permanent rank not 
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higher than the temporary rank held by them on the date of transfer, 
and in such position among other officers transferred to the permanent 
Marine Corps in accordance with the terms of this Act as may be 
determined by the Secretary of the Navy; Provided, further, That 
twenty-five additional marine gunners and twenty-five additional 
quartermaster clerks are hereby authorized. 

The provisions of existing law with reference to promotion by 
selection in the staff corps of the Navy are hereby extended to in- 
clude and authorize permanent and temporary advancements to the 
ranks of major, lieutenant colonel, colonel and brigadier general in 
the line and staff of the Marine Corps from the next lower respective 
ranks under the same conditions in all respects except as may be 
necessary to adapt such provisions to the line and staff of the Marine 
Corps: Provided, That the board of selection shall be composed 
of not less than four officers of the line of the Marine Corps not 
below the permanent rank of brigadier general, one of whom shall be 
the Major General Commandant, and one officer of the staff who is 
the head of one of the staff departments of the Marine Corps: Pro- 
vided further, That there shall be no requirements for sea service, 
length of service, or maximum age in grade or rank for promotion ; 
Provided further, That officers holding temporary appointments in 
the grades and ranks of major or lieutenant colonel shall be equally 
eligible with officers holding permanent appointments in those grades 
and ranks for selection for permanent promotion to the grades and 
ranks of lieutenant colonel and colonel respectively. 

Enrolled men of the Naval Reserve Force and of the Marine 
Corps Reserve, other than commissioned and warrant officers, who 
have performed active duty during the war, may, upon their own 
application, be transferred to the regular Navy and Marine Corps, 
respectively, to serve the unexpired term of their enrollment in such 
rating or rank as they may be found qualified under such regulations 
as the Secretary of the Navy may prescribe: Provided, That such 
transfers may be made not in excess of the authorized enlisted 
strength of the Navy or Marine Corps; Provided further, That 
enrolled men so transferred shall be entitled to and receive the same 
pay, rights, privileges, and allowances in all respects as now provided 
by existing law for men regularly discharged and reénlisted imme- 
diately upon expiration of their full four-year enlistment in the 
Regular Navy or Marine Corps: Provided, That not more than 
10 per centum of the members of the Naval Reserve Force and of 
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the Marine Corps Reserve may, at their own request, be employed 
on active duty in time of peace, but not later than January I, 1920, 
and not more than 5 per centum until, but not later than July 1, 1920, 
under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Navy may 
prescribe. 

All enlisted men of the Navy who have sérved in the war with the 
German Government and who may hereafter be discharged or who 
have been discharged from the service since November 11, 1918, and 
before the expiration of their full enlistment shall receive, under such 
rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Navy may prescribe, 
an honorable discharge and shall be furnished with transportation 
to their homes with subsistence and transfers en route: Provided, 
That the records of such men warrant such honorable discharge. 

Any enlisted man of the Navy or Marine Corps who, since April 7, 
1917, and before November 11, 1918, enlisted for the period of four 
years, shall upon his application made to the Secretary of the Navy 
on or before July 1, 1919, be held and construed to have enlisted 
for the duration of the war and shall be granted an honorable dis- 
charge as soon as the circumstances of the case shall permit: Pro- 
vided, That said enlisted man is otherwise entitled to an honorable 
discharge: Provided further, That the return home of the American 
Expeditionary Forces shall not be hereby delayed: Provided further, 
That any enlisted man who takes advantage of the provisions of this 
paragraph to secure a discharge from the Navy or Marine Corps 
and thereafter reénlists within four months in the Navy or in the 
Marine Corps, for a period of four years, shall be entitled to receive 
the benefits of the gratuity pay provided by existing law for 
reénlistments. 

Enlisted men of the Navy and Marine Corps who enlisted for 
the period of the war if otherwise entitled to an honorable discharge 
may, under such regulations as the Secretary of the Navy may pre- 
scribe, extend such enlistment for a period of one, two, three or four 
full years and shall be entitled to and receive the same rights, privi- 
leges, pay, and allowances in all respects as now provided by law 
for men who extend enlistment on completion of terms of enlistment, 
except as to gratuity pay: Provided, That as to gratuity pay, such 
enlisted men who extend their enlistment as before provided shall 
be entitled to receive an allowance of one month’s pay for extending 
their enlistment for one year, two months’ pay for extending their 
enlistment for two years, three months’ pay for extending their 
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enlistment for three years, and in the Navy four months’ pay for 
extending their enlistment for four years. 

The rates of pay prescribed in Section 15 of an Act entitled 
“ An Act to temporarily increase the commissioned and warrant and 
enlisted strength of the Navy and Marine Corps, and for other 
purposes,” approved May 22, 1917, are hereby made the rates of 
pay of the enlisted men of the Navy during their present current 
enlistment and for those who enlist or reénlist prior to July 1, 1920, 
for the term of such enlistment or reénlistment. 

That so much of the Act of July 1, 1918, Public Number 182, as 
authorizes the promotion of retired enlisted men of the Navy and 
Marine Corps ordered to active duty shall not be so construed as to 
make illegal promotions of such men as have heretofore been made to 
warrant grades or as to deprive them of any of the pay, allowances, 
or other benefits accruing from such promotion. 

Any enlisted man of the Navy or Marine Corps who has been 
or may be discharged to enable him to accept appointment as a 
commissioned or warrant officer in the Naval Reserve Force or 
Marine Corps Reserve, and who reénlists in the Navy or Marine 
Corps after the termination of his reserve service, shall be entitled, 
in computing service for retirement, to credit for all active reserve 
service; and if he reénlists in the Navy or Marine Corps within 
four or three months, respectively, from the date of the termination 
of his service as an officer of the Reserve he shall be restored to 
the grade or rank held by him before being discharged to accept such 
commission or warrant, and his service in the Regular Navy or 
Marine Corps, including his active service in the Naval Reserve 
Force or Marine Corps Reserve, shall be regarded as continuous for 
purposes of continuous service pay: Provided, That any warrant 
officer in the Navy or Marine Corps and any pay clerk in the Marine 
Corps who has accepted or who may hereafter accept appointment 
as a commissioned officer in the Naval Reserve Force or Marine 
Corps Reserve shall be entitled, upon the termination of his appoint- 
ment as a commissioned officer in the Reserve, to revert to his former 
status as a warrant officer in the Navy or Marine Corps, or as a pay 
clerk in the Marine Corps, and shall be entitled to count all active 
reserve service for purposes of longevity pay and retirement. 

Provided, That the words “enlisted men” as contained in this 
and prior appropriation Acts shall not be construed to deprive women, 
enlisted or enrolled in the naval service, of the pay, allowances, 
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gratuities, and other benefits granted by law to the enlisted personnel 
of the Navy and Marine Corps. 

That the pay due enlisted men of the Marine Corps who have 
served with the American Expeditionary Forces shall not be with- 
held from them by reason of the fact that their service records 
or other official papers showing the status of their pay accounts have 
been reported lost, destroyed, or so damaged as to be useless, and 
in accordance with such regulations as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Navy, such men shall be paid, upon the presentation 
by them of affidavits stating the date of last payment made to them 
and the then condition of their accounts: Provided further, That pay- 
ments so made shall be passed by the accounting officers of the 
Treasury to the credit of the disbursing officers making them: And 
provided further, That casual or emergency payments heretofore 
made to enlisted men of the Marine Corps who by reason of the 
exigencies of the service were separated from their service record 
books or other official papers showing the status of their accounts, 
and which payments were made upon the strength of statements made 
by the men concerned as to their respective pay accounts, and upon 
certificate of duly constituted military authority that such payments 
were necessary to the men’s health and comfort, shall be passed by 
the accounting officers of the Treasury Department to the credit of 
the disbursing officer concerned. 
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PROPOSED LEGISLATION AND REMARKS THERE- 
ON OF THE SIXTY-FIFTH CONGRESS CON- 
CERNING THE MARINE CORPS 


EXTRACTS FROM THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


The clerk read as follows: 

The authorized enlisted strength of the Marine Corps is hereby 
increased to 26,297 men, distributed in the various grades to be in 
the same proportion as is now authorized by law. 

Mr. Starrorp. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order on the 
paragraph just read. I would like to have some expression on the 
part of the chairman of the committee or some other member as 
to what the policy of the committee is as to the temporary force 
and the permanent force of the Marine Corps. 

Mr. Papcetr. Under existing law the permanent authorized 
strength of the Marine Corps is 17,400. Under the temporary 
strength the Marine Corps is 17,500. This legislation proposes to 
increase the permanent strength from 17,400 to 26,294 and to in- 
crease until June 30, 1920, the temporary strength to 50,000 instead 
of 75,000, as it now is. That is the next paragraph. 

Mr. Butter. Does the gentleman insist on his point of order; 
if not, I will make it? I do not think it is subject to the point of 
order. 

Mr. Papcett. I do not think it is, either. 

Mr. Starrorp. I would like to know the reason for this policy 
to increase the permanent force of 17,000 to 26,200. 

Mr. Pancetr. In the naval bill last year, which was approved 
July 1, by a Senate amendment the permanent strength of the Navy 
was increased to 131,485. 

They did not put anything in the provision for the increase of 
the Marine Corps. That was left unprovided for and, not being 
in the amendment, was not in conference so that the conferees 
could not deal with the question of the increase of the Marine 
Corps. The increase of the Navy was agreed to. There has been 
a sort of general understanding that up to a certain point the 
Marine Corps would be one-fifth of the Navy, and this puts it at 
one-fifth of the 131,485. The Commandant of the Marine Corps 
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submitted a detailed statement, which appears in the hearings, recom- 
mending a permanent increase to 33,000. The Secretary of the Navy 
did not approve of that, but very earnestly recommended and 
approved an increase to 26,297. 

Mr. Butter. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman withdraw the 
point of order? 

Mr. Starrorp. I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. Butter. I suppose a point of order will not lie against this 
paragraph. 

Mr. Papcetr. I think not. 

THE CHAIRMAN. The gentleman withdrew the point of order. 

Mr. Butcer. I know. I will renew it. 

THE CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania renews the 
point of order. 

Mr. Papcetr. He agreed with me that he does not think it 
will lie. 

Mr. Butter. I do not think it would lie, because of the pro- 
visions of the act of 1908. Therefore, I am not going to impose 
Mr. STaFrorp. What is the provision of the act of 1908? 

Mr. Papcetr. The increase of the Navy and the increase of the 
Marine Corps are in order on the appropriation bill. 

Mr. Butcer. The act of 1908 reads: 

Provided, That hereafter the number of enlisted men in the 
United States Marine Corps shall be such as the Congress may 
from time to time authorize. 

Mr. Papcetr. The point of order is not made. Let us read 
ahead. 

Mr. Butter. Oh, no. We are not going ahead with this. This 
means $78,000,000. And you gentlemen who are sitting here should 
know it. I want you, when you vote for this, to understand what 





you are doing. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania make 
the point of order? 

Mr. Butter. I will make it for the purpose of having the Chair 
rule on it. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman send the provision to the 
Chair? 

Mr. Butter. The gentleman who is now occupying the chair 
understands the rules of the House as well as any Member, and 
consequently I hand to him this in order that he may rule upon it. 
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THE CHAIRMAN. The language which the gentleman sends to the 
Chair is: Provided, That hereafter the number of enlisted men in 
the United States Marine Corps shall be such as the Congress may 
from time to time authorize. 

Mr. Papcetr. Now, Congress has to appropriate for the num- 
ber, and it has always been treated and dealt with in the appropria- 
tion bill. 

THe CHAIRMAN. Has this question been passed upon before? 

Mr. Butter. It has not. There has always been a dispute in 
the committee about it. 

Tue CHAIRMAN. Legislation is not in order on an appropriation 
bill. Merely the expression “shall be such as the Congress may 
from time to time authorize ” does not necessarily mean that it can 
be authorized upon an appropriation bill. 

Mr. Butter. The Congress should, if they saw fit, I think. 
There is another provision following it, passed eight years later, 
which provides that the officers of the Marine Corps shall be based 
upon the enlisted force of the Marine Corps, as provided by Con- 
gress, anticipating quite clearly that the object of the language and 
purpose of the language is to divert the question of the size of the 
Marine Corps to Congress. It is not provided there that they shall 
be the number of men that Congress shall appropriate for. This is 
not a legislative bill, but an appropriation bill. I have always had 
my doubts about the authority. 

THE CHAIRMAN. This seems to be a somewhat important propo- 
sition and, to the Chair, an entirely new proposition. The Chair is 
very anxious not to make an incorrect ruling upon this. 

Mr. Starrorp. May I suggest to the chairman of the committee 
that he pass by the paragraphs relating to the Marine Corps and 
give an opportunity to the Chairman to look up the law ? 

Mr. Butter. Let me have a little 

THE CHAIRMAN. The law is here and the rules are here. 

Mr. Papcett. What was it the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
wanted to do? 

Mr. Butter. I wanted to have a little talk with the gentleman 
from Tennessee. Now, I would ask the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, in view of the enormous increase of the appropriation that 
will be required if we pass that, if it should not be deferred to a 
later date and reorganize permanently this Marine Corps? Now, 
I would have no objection to the Chairman of the Committee 
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making a temporary increase in the Marine Corps to about 50,000 
men. In the next paragraph he has authority to do it. If the 
Chair should hold that this paragraph is in order upon this bill 
and it should be passed, it means an increase of an enormous 
number of officers for the Marine Corps, which I do not believe we 
will need in time of peace. 

I do not want to argue that. I have no stroke at the Marine 
Corps. I care for it as I do for my own child. At the same time, 
I want the gentleman to undeistand that this is an increase from 
$13,000,000 to $78,000,000 for the Marine Corps, as much money, 
almost, as we appropriated for the Navy in past times. 

Mr. Papcetr. This does not increase to that extent. 

Mr. Butter. I am willing to go in for a temporary increase. 
This will increase it from $10,000,000 to $12,000,000. 

Mr. Papncetr. Not that much. 

Mr. Butier. Oh, yes. It is eight or nine thousand. 

Mr. Papcert. Let the Chair rule on it. 

THE CHAIRMAN. The Chair is prepared to rule. 

Mr. SLOAN rose. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Nebraska desire to 
be heard ? 

Mr. SLoan. It was a question with me whether the authority 
lies in that statute. If it does not, it does not authorize them to be 
increased in this bill. It authorizes them to be increased by Con- 
gress, and it is assumed that will be done in an orderly way and not 
in a way that is not orderly. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Yet it seems to be a very strange thing that that 
provision should have been put in the law 

Mr. Butter. It is surplusage 

THE CHAIRMAN. Unless it was intended to apply to an appro- 
priation bill. It says: 

Provided, That hereafter the number of enlisted men in the 
United States Marine Corps shall be such as the Congress may 
from time to time determine. 

Of course it may be 

Mr. Butrer. It seems like a repetition or an addition, Mr. 
Chairman, if you will permit me, of language that need not be there. 
As the gentleman from Nebraska (Mr. Sloan) has just said, it does 
not authorize Congress to do what it does not have the right to do. 
It does not authorize Congress to do something in violation of the 
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Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that that lan- 
guage has no meaning whatever unless it was the intent of the 
Congress at the time it was passed that the number of men in the 
Marine Corps should be limited by the appropriations made by 
Congress from time to time. We can limit the number now and 
the amount of money we appropriate for the Marine Corps. If 
you do not give it that construction, it has no meaning at all, 
because the Congress that enacted that provision of law cer- 
tainly knew that future Congresses might change the substantive 
law affecting the Marine Corps. 

Mr. Stoan. I will ask the gentleman from Missouri if he does 
not think that if Congress intended that the number of men should 
depend upon the size of the appropriation, Congress would have put 
it in those words instead of this language ? 

Mr. ALeExANpER. If I had framed the language I would have 
done that. 

Mr. Butter. If I had said, ‘“ The number of marines that Con- 
gress shall hereafter appropriate for,’’ there would be no doubt 
about it. 

THE CHAIRMAN. The chair is going to sustain the point of 
order. 

The Chair will state that probably on an important matter 
like this some reason ought to be given. The general rules of the 
House prevent legislation upon an appropriation bill or anything 
that changes existing law. Here is a proviso in this act of 1908 
which would appear upon the surface to undertake to make law, 
and it does make some sort of law, but it does not seem to be 
intelligent law. The Chair thinks the safest course is that we 
rely upon the general rules of the House, in view of the uncer- 
tainty of the meaning of the language that is involved in the act of 
1908, and therefore the Chair sustains the point of order. The 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The authorized enlisted strength of the active list of the Marine 
Corps is hereby temporarily increased until June 30, 1920, from 
26,297 to 50,000, distribution in the various grades to be in the 
same proportion as is now authorized by law: Provided, That 
as and when the number of the enlisted personnel of the Marine 
Corps serving with the American Expeditionary Forces is reduced 
below the number of 23,703 the temporary enlisted personnel shall 
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be reduced by the difference between 23,703 and the number still 
serving with the American Expeditionary Forces. 

Mr. StaFForp. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
that. ; 
Mr. Papcetr. I wanted to offer an amendment to this paragraph. 

Mr. StaFrorp. That is why I reserved the point of order. I 
presume the gentleman wishes to change some of these numbers. 

Mr. Papcetr. Yes. On line 7, page 16, strike out “ 26,297 ” and 
insert “ 17,400.” 

Mr. Butter. That will give us the whole temporary force? 

Mr. Papcetr. That will give us the whole temporary force. 
Then below 

Mr. StaFrorp. In line 12 

Mr. Papcetr. I suppose we had better leave that other just as it 
is, because that is the estimated number that might be in France. 

Mr. StarrorD. How did you arrive at that? 

Mr. Papcetr. They have 25,000 in France. 

Mr. StaFForD. I suppose the number “ 23,703,” which I find in 
lines 12 and 13, is obtained by deducting 26,297 from 50,000? 

Mr. Papcetr. Yes. 

Mr. Starrorp. If you are going to amend the “ 26,297” to 
“17,400,” why should not that number be increased by inserting the 
number “ 32,600’’? In the logic of mathematics that would follow. 

Mr. Papcetr. That will be all right. 

Mr. Starrorp. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation of a 
point of order. 

THE CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 16, line 7, strike out “ 26,297” and insert “17,400 ” in lieu 
thereof. 

Mr. Butter. Mr. Chairman, may I now ask the gentleman from 
Tennessee a question? 

Mr. PapcettT. Yes. 

Mr. Butier. If this amendment should be adopted and the 
amendment of the gentleman from Wisconsin is adopted, changing 
those figures, the result will be by the passage of this paragraph that 
we temporarily increase the Marine Corps to 50,000 men, with tem- 
porary officers only? 
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Mr. Papcetr. Yes, and the temporary officers are limited to 
the grade of Major. 

Mr. Lirrte. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 

THe CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee has the floor. 

Mr. Papcetr. In line 12, page 16, strike out “23,703” and 
insert “‘ 32,600.” 

THe CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee offers a further 
amendment. There are two amendments pending. The Clerk will 
report the second. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Padgett. 

On page 16, line 12, strike out “ 23,703” and insert in lieu 
thereof “ 32,600.” 

THE CHairRMAN. Is it desired by the gentleman from Tennessee 
that they be put together. 

Mr. Papcetr. The other one has been agreed to. I want to 
come to line 14. In lines 14 and 15 I want to strike out 23,700 and 
insert 32,700. 

Mr. Starrorp. Thirty-two thousand six hundred. 

Mr. Papcetr. On second thought that will not do, for the reason 
that we are providing that the temporary force shall be 50,000. There 
are only 25,000 in France now, and that would simply mean that we 
were increasing it to 42,000 men, because the difference between 
25,000 and 32,600 is 7,600, and instead of 50,000 you would only 
have 42,400. It would be better just to put the first one 17,400, and 
the other one is based on the number in France. 

THE CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the first amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. Papcetr. I will withdraw the other amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 16, line 7, strike out “ 26,297’ and insert “ 17,400” in lieu 
thereof. 

THE CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Papcetr. Now I withdraw the other amendment. 

Mr. KeEttey, of Michigan. I was going to suggest to the Chair- 
man of the committee that if he would offer an amendment changing 
23,700” to “25,000” the exact number we have in France, and 
then put 25,000 in line 15, the language would be absolutely correct. 

Mr. Papcett. There are a few in excess over 25,000 in France. 
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Mr. Butter. Make it 26,000. 

Mr. Papcetr. We had better make it 25,000. 

Tue CHAIRMAN. Has the gentleman a further amendment to 
propose ? 

Mr. Papcetr. Yes, in lines 12 and 13 strike out 
insert “ 25,000.” 

Tue CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 16, lines 12 and 13, strike out “ 23,703’ and insert in lieu 
thereof ‘‘ 25,000.” 

Tue CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment proposed 
by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. Srarrorp. Does the gentleman purpose to change the num- 


ee 


23,703 and 


ber in lines 14 and 15? 

Mr. Papcetr. I do. I propose to make it 25,000. 

THE CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Papncetr. Now, Mr, Chairman, in lines 14 and 15 I move 
to strike out “ 23,703” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘ 25,000.” 

THE CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 16, lines 14 and 15, strike out ‘ 
thereof “ 25,000.” 

THE CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment proposed 
by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Lirtte. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the first word. 
It is a peculiar pleasure to do anything we can for the marines. The 
gracious courtesy that has governed their conduct toward American 
citizens and the gallant chivalry they have exhibited on the battle- 
field are worthy of the best eras and the best efforts of the soldiers 
and sailors of the Republic in this and all wars. They have treated 
the question of sending their men home with so much consideration 
for the wishes, the interests and the needs of the taxpayers that if 
there is anything this Congress can do for the marines, within its 
powers and limitations, I think it ought to do it. I am very glad 
to have the opportunity to say that. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amendment 
will be withdrawn. 
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Mr. Heriin. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks in the Record. 

THE CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unanimous 
consent to revise and extend his remarks in the Record. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

All officers comprising the probationary or temporary officers of 
the Marine Corps and officers of the Marine Corps Reserve on 
active duty, and permanent second lieutenants holding temporary 
appointments in higher grades, shall be eligible to fill vacancies 
hereby created by transfer to the permanent Marine Corps in the 
grades held by them on the date of transfer in the proportion not to 
exceed 42 in the grade of captain, 42 in the grade of first lieutenant, 
and 56 in the grade of second lieutenant. Transfers so made shall 
be made without regard to age in grade, and if not found qualified 
in such grades to lower grades after qualification. Provided, That 
no transfers so made shall be to a higher grade than captain and all 
officers so transferred shall establish to the satisfaction of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, under such rules as he may prescribe, the mental, 
moral, professional and physical qualifications to perform all the 
duties of the grades to which transferred; Provided further, That 
25 additional marine gunners and 25 quartermaster clerks are hereby 
authorized. 

Mr. StTarrorp. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. My 
purpose is to inquire whether it is not necessary to reduce the number 
of officers authorized in this paragraph, by reason of our failing to 
increase the permanent enlisted strength of the Marine Corps? 

Mr. Papcett. No, sir. I think not. They wanted 200, and the 
committee reduced the number to 140. 

Mr. StaFrorp. They desire 200 officers on the permanent en- 
listed force for 22,600 men. The House has adhered to the present 
enlisted strength of 17,400. 

Mr. Pancetrt. This is not an increase of the authorized number. 
The law of August 29, 1916, fixes the number they are entitled to 
in different grades. This is only to allow them to take into the 
service men from the temporary service who can qualify under the 
authorizations already allowed. Instead of giving authority to fill 
it all up, this is to allow a limited number to come in from the tempo- 
rary force who can qualify. It does not add to the number of 
officers that are authorized if they had the men to fill them. 
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Mr. STAFForp. What is the purpose in the last proviso? 

Mr. Papncetr. The last proviso does add some clerks, but that 
is because they are short of the number required for the efficient 
operation of their guns. 

Mr. Srarrorp. It does not relate to the enlisted force of the 
Marine Corps? 

Mr. Papcett. No. 

Mr. Srarrorp. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation of 
the point of order. 

Mr. Papcetr. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendments which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Line 17, page 16, strike out the words “ probationary or.” In 
lines 19 and 20, page 16, strike out the words “and permanent 
second lieutenants holding temporary appointments in higher 
grades. And in line 6, page 17, change the. word “the” to “ their.” 
In line 10, page 17, insert after the word “twenty-five” the word 
“ additional.” 

THE CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendments proposed 
by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. McKeown. Mr. Charman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The 200 officers, as I understand, were for 33,000 marines 
instead of 26,000; therefore ought this not to be reduced? 

Mr. Papcetr. No; they are short of officers under the organi- 
zation. The number they have in each grade is fixed by law. There 
is a certain percentage—4 per cent.—of enlisted personnel, and this 
is simply to allow this many temporary officers to come in and 
qualify. It does not add to the total number of authorized officers. 
It gives an opportunity for 140 officers that are in the temporary 
service to qualify and come into the permanent service to fill up the 
gap that exists there. It does not add to the number in the perma- 
nent servce. 


Mr. McKeown. I had an impression that the 200 officers re- 
quested were on the theory that the Marine Corps would be 33,000 
and your committee has reduced it to 26,000. 

Mr. Papncetr. No. It was a question of how much we would 
take in of the temporary force. 

Mr. McKeown. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Enrolled members of the Naval Reserve Force and of the 
Marine Corps Reserve, other than commissioned and warrant offi- 
cers, who have performed active duty during the war, may, upon 
their own application, be transferred to the regular Navy and 
Marine Corps, respectively, to serve the unexpired term of their 
enrollment in such rating or rank as they may be found qualified 
under such regulations as the Secretary of the Navy may prescribe; 
Provided, That such transfers may be made not in excess of the 
authorized enlisted strength of the Navy or Marine Corps; Pro- 
vided further, That members so transferred shall be entitled to and 
receive at the time of transfer the same pay rights, privileges and 
allowances in all respects as though regularly discharged and re- 
enlisted immediately upon expiration of their full four-year enlist- 
ment in the regular Navy or Marine Corps. 

Mr. Strarrorp. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the paragraph. 

Mr. Papcetr. Let me state to the gentleman what the purpose 
of this is. We have enrolled men in the Naval Reserve Force in the 
Navy and in the Marine Corps who have been serving during the 
war. When the war ends they go back to inactive duty, but they are 
in the Naval Reserves. In order to encourage enlistment in the 
Navy and in the Marine Corps this simply allows a man to count as 
a part of his four years’ enlistment, when he comes in to enlist regu- 
larly, the time he has actually served in the war. He counts it as 
service in the Navy and Marine Corps instead of in the Reserve 
Corps. He has been serving in the Navy and the Marine Corps 
under the designation of reserve. This simply allows him to get 
the benefit of that as a part of his four years’ enlistment. 

Mr. Srarrorp. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation of 
the point of order. 

Mr. Butter. Mr. Chairman, before the Clerk begins to read, 
may I ask the chairman of the committee how late he proposes to 
stay, so that we may answer gentlemen who come here with a similar 
inquiry ? 

Mr. Papcetr. Mr. Chairman, I have stated to a number of 
people that if it became necessary I would ask the House to stay as 
late as 10 o'clock, but we are running along nicely now, and I think 
that we can get to a point in the bill much earlier than that where 
we can quit, and be able to finish the bill by tomorrow night. 
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Mr. Butter. I do not think the gentleman will be able to finish 
it tomorrow night. 

Mr. Papcetr. Oh, I think we can. 

Mr. StaFrorp. Will the gentleman indicate the place in the bill 
where we might read to and then rise? 

Mr. Papcetr. I think if we read along through these items that 
are not disputed we might go down to the Marine Corps, which is on 
page 43. 

Mr. Starrorp. Then the gentleman does not expect to meet at 
11 o'clock tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Papcetr. I wanted to. 

Mr. Strarrorp. The gentleman is asking a very unreasonable 
thing if he expects us to go tonight to page 43 and then meet 
tomorrow at 11 o'clock. 

Mr. GARNER. There is no contest about any of these items. 

Mr. Strarrorp. If the gentleman from Texas will examine the 
bill, he will see that we are now considering everything that is new 
legislation, which demands explanation, and which has not been 
made in general debate by the chairman or anyone else. 

Mr. Garner. We will be through with the new legislation in two 
or three pages. 

Mr. Butter. I want very much to accommodate the gentleman 
from Tennessee for two reasons; First, he ought to be accommo- 
dated, and, second, he is always trying to accommodate somebody 
else; but I have been sitting here continuously since 11 o’clock this 
morning, and I am 63 years old. 

Mr. Papcetr. So am I. 

Mr. Buter. Oh, no. 

Mr. Starrorp. I think the gentleman ought to indicate some 
page before that. 

Mr. GARNER. We want to get through to-morrow. 

Mr. Starrorp. That is impossible, with the fight there is on the 
naval program. 

Mr. Papcetr. I think we can. 

Mr. StarrorD. The gentleman is indulging in idle dreams. 

Mr. Garner. There is no dispute about a lot of this along here. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The amounts carried are thirty and forty million 
dollars, increased threefold over what it was two years ago. 

Mr. Baer. Have we covered the appropriations for subma- 
rines yet? 
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Mr. Papcetr. Submarines are all mixed up with everything else. 
I suggest that page 39 will be a good place to stop. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

All enlisted men of the Navy and Marine Corps having war 
service and who may hereafter be discharged or who have been dis- 
charged from the service since November 11, 1918 (other than a 
dishonorable discharge) and before the expiration of their full en- 
listment shall receive, under such rules and regulations as the Secre- 
tary of the Navy may prescribe, an honorable discharge, and shall 
be furnished with transportation to their homes, with subsistence 
and transfers en route. 

Mr. McKeowen. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, so as to ask about the words “ war service.” 

Mr. Papcetr. They mean those who have been serving in the 
Navy during the period of this war. 

Mr. McKeown. That will cover all persons? 

Mr. Papcetr. Yes. 

Mr. Dupre. In connection with the inquiry of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma, does the gentleman from Tennessee think that what 
he has said will be in any way controlling in the application of this 
bill when it comes to somebody who interprets it? 

Mr. Papcerr. I think so. It is carrying out the recommenda- 
tions of the department. They want to have this that way. 

Mr. Dupre. I am very glad to have the assurance of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. Starrorp. Is not this existing practice and the law? 

Mr. Papcetr. No; under existing law a man gets an honorable 
discharge only if he serves out the full four years; in other words, 
completes his contract. 

If he gets short of the four years he gets an ordinary discharge. 
There is nothing dishonorable about an ordinary discharge, but the 
ordinary discharge does not carry with it transportation and it is 
not an honorable discharge. Now, these boys who entered, many 
of them, for four years, intending for the war, if they get a dis- 
charge they do not get an honorable discharge, but an ordinary dis- 
charge. This is to give them an honorable discharge and their 
transportation. 

Mr. StarrorD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma amend- 
ment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Any enlisted man of the Navy or Marine Corps who since April 


7, 1917, and before November 11, 1918, enlisted for the period of 
four years may, upon his application made to the Secretary of the 
Navy on or before July 1, 1919, be held and construed to have en- 
listed for the duration of the war and granted an honorable dis- 
charge; Provided, That said enlisted man is otherwise entitled to 
an honorable discharge. 

Mr. BrowninG. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Starrorp. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the paragraph. 

Mr. Browninc. I was going to make a motion to amend. 

Mr. Starrorp. I reserve the point of order to see whether we 
can secure an agreement on the suggestion to be made by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. Browning) to insert the word “ shall ”’ 
instead of “ may.” 

Mr. Papncetr. There is no objection. 

Mr. Starrorp. Then I withdraw the reservation of the point 
of order. 

Mr. Browninc. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, on line 11, 
page 18, by striking out the word “may” and inserting the word 





“ shall.” 

THE CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 18, line 11, strike out the word “may” and insert the 
word “ shall.” 

Mr. Browninc. Mr. Chairman, this amendment was proposed 
some time ago. I do not think it is worth while to say very much 
about it. It was the intention of the committee when that passed 
that this should not give the Secretary of the Navy the privilege of 
“may,” but that they “shall” be discharged. 

Mr. Papcetr. The only thing I want to call attention to is that 
when you put the word “ shall”’ it makes it exceedingly drastic, and 
by operation of law all four-year men who come in from that time 
go out with the men who enlisted for the period of the war and 
you leave the Navy bankrupt of men. 

Mr. BrowninG. I want to make it drastic; it is my purpose to 
make it drastic. If these men want to come back, they can reénlist. 

Mr. Dupre. Just a moment, will the gentleman from New 


Jersey yield? 
Mr. Brownine. I yield. 
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Mr. Dupre. I want to ascertain why this difference between the 
Navy and the Marine Corps. Releases from the Marine Corps 
are comparatively simple. I understand every application of men 
in that corps must be presented to the Marine Corps headquarters 
here, but when it comes to some one in the Navy, why, then under a 
comparatively recent ruling that matter must be handled by the 
superior officer of the man who asked to be released from the Navy ; 
but in the Marine Corps the only man who can discharge another, 
unless I have failed to follow these varying changes of orders, is 
that in the Marine Corps the last appeal is to the headquarters here. 
I am very glad that is the case. Will the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. Browning) give me some information as to how the dif- 
ference exists between the Navy and the Marine Corps? 

Mr. Browninc. I do not know, in answering the gentleman’s 
question, just what particular difference he has reference to. I only 
want to say in this instance there seems to have been a misunder- 
standing with a great many young men who enlisted in the Navy. 
It was stated on the floor sometime ago that a great many of these 
young men had enlisted for the period of the war, but when they 
came to sign their papers it read they should enlist for four years. 
Now, the object of this amendment is to allow these men who en- 
listed for the four years to get out of the Navy. 

Mr. Dupre. Will the gentleman from Tennessee permit me to 
pursue this inquiry? 

Mr. Papcett. We would like to make progress. 

Mr. Dupre. I am inclined to make progress, but I would like 
to know something about this particular proposition. 

Mr. Papncetr. The difference between the Marine Corps and 
the Navy is that 

Mr. Dupre. With regard to releases ? 

Mr. Papcett. The Marine Corps is like the Army. It is on an 
Army organization. There they do not have charge of ships and 
vessels, and a man could be discharged from the Marine Corps: with- 
out reference to the ship. When a man is on a ship you have to 
consider what condition it is going to leave the ship in when he is 
discharged. For instance, if you reduce the number of gunners, the 
number of machinists, the electricians, or any others of those on a 
ship, below a certain point, you destroy the efficiency of the ship. 

THE CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Dupre. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman may have 
his time extended five minutes. 
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THE CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. Brown- 
ing) has the floor. The gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. Dupre) 
asks unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey be extended five minutes. Is there objection? (After a 
pause.) The Chair hears none. 

Mr. Dupre. The situation, as I understand, is this: With regard 
to releases from the War Department, it has been made quite 
clear—and even the Chief of Staff has finally made it clear—that 
requests in that regard must be made through the military chan- 
nels and transmitted to the superior officer of the man who is in 
the military service. Very good, I have no complaint to make in 
that regard. With regard to the men who are in the Navy, I 
understood that previous to the order that issued from the War 
Department a similar announcement was given from the Navy 
Department. Is that true? I ask the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. Padgett). 

Mr. Papcetr. I thought the gentleman was addressing the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. Browning). 

Mr. Dupre. I was trying to get information. I do not care 
from whom I obtain it. 

Mr. Papcetr. What was your question? I was reading here 
and not listening. 

Mr. Dupre. I was asking if it had not been true until very 
recently, and is it not true now, that the only way for one who is 
in the naval service—I am not talking of the marines, because I 
have that in reservation—is it not true that the only way one in 
the naval service can secure a release is to make application 
through his immediate commanding officer? 

Mr. Papcetr. Yes, sir; he has to make it there. 

Mr. Dupre. Very good. And there is nothing to be done through 
the Bureau of Navigation or by appeal to the Secretary of the Navy? 

Mr. Papcetr. Yes; I understand if it is refused by the com- 
manding officer he can have it renewed by the Bureau of Navigation. 

Mr. Dupre. That is very good so far. Now, we are coming to 
the Marine Corps, which was the matter we were discussing. I 
understand now that if one is in the Marine Corps and seeks to get 
relief that, not as was the case in the Army, not as was the case in 
the Navy proper, it still vested in the Major General Command- 
ant of the Marine Corps? 

Mr. Papcett. I think it is both ways. 
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It is both ways, but the gentleman forgets that 
there is no such situation in the Marine Corps in their enlistment 
as to time. They are either enlisted for the war or four years. 
In this case it seems to be the case of young men who have 
enlisted in the Navy being fooled. 


Mr. Papcett. A man can apply direct to the commandant of the 


Mr. Dupre. 


Marine Corps, I understand. 
That is what I wanted to bring out. I under- 
stand the condition is this: Whenever he is in the Marine Corps 
it is permissible for him, or somebody else having an interest in 
him, to present his claim to the Marine Corps for release. 

Mr. PApcert. 
commandant. 


I so stated. 


He could present it directly to the 


Mr. Dupre. So, if that is the case, why may it not be done to the 


honorable Secretary of the Navy? 
Mr. Papcett. 


I do not know why the difference was made. 


You would have to get that from the Secretary of the Navy. I do 
not know why he made the difference. 


THE CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. Dupre. 


minutes more. 
THE CHAIRMAN. 
(Mr. Browning) has expired. 


Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for five 


The time of the gentleman from New Jersey 


Mr. Dupre. I ask time in my own right. 


THE CHAIRMAN. 
for five minutes. 


Mr. Dupre. 


The gentleman from Louisiana is recognized 


The gentleman from Tennessee should find out 


from the gentleman from North Carolina, Mr. Daniels, why this 
distinction is being made between the men of the Marine Corps and 
men enlisted in the Navy. 


Some time when the bill comes up regarding the Army I shall 


Mr. BRownING. Yes. 


ask the chairman of that committee, who I trust in that time will 
not be annoyed by a visit from the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. Parker), so that I may have a more hopeful and more intelli- 
gent reply than is permissible in view of the visit of the retiring 
Congressman from New Jersey, who is rather intermittent in his 
service here by virtue of the will of the people of New Jersey. 
(Laughter.) Did the gentleman from New Jersey catch that? 


Mr. Dupre. I would like to know from the gentleman from Ten- 
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nessee why this differentiation exists between the Navy and the 
Marine Corps in that regard? 

Mr. Papcett. I stated to the gentleman that I did not know why 
it was; that the Secretary made the difference, but I could not tell 
the gentleman why he made it. 

Mr. Dupre. I repeat my inquiry in that regard, and it seems to 
me that the chairman of the committee, who comes here and asks us 
to swallow a lot of things that gag a great many of us, should be 
able to answer a simple question like that. Will the gentleman seek 
to ascertain the reason? 

Mr. Papcetr. Yes, I will try to find out. 

Mr. Dupre. And will the gentleman put it in the Record when 
he finds out ? 

Mr. Papcett. Yes, I will try to put it in the Record if I find out. 

Mr. Dupre. Well, that does not quite satisfy me. (Laughter.) 
The gentleman said he would seek to ascertain, and then seek to put 
it in the Record. 

Mr. Papcett. I said I would seek the information and put it in 
the Record if I ascertained it. 

Mr. Dupre. Will the gentleman put it in the Record in that 
event? 

Mr. Papcett. I will. 

THE CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. Papcetrr. Mr. Chairman, what was the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New Jersey ? 

Mr. GARNER. To strike out “ may ” and insert “ shall.” 

THE CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. Garner. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

THe CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 15, noes 0. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Papcetr. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

THE CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Padgett; page 18, line 14, after the 
word “ discharged,” insert the word “ on his arrival at a home port.” 
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THE CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. WatsH. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Tennessee just what that means? 

Mr. Papcetr. It means this: Under the language it says he shall 
be granted an honorable discharge. Suppose a fellow is on a ship 
in China or somewhere else. He ought not to be discharged over 
there. He ought to be discharged when he arrives at a home port. 

Mr. Browninc. But suppose, Mr. Chairman, he is down at 
Guantanamo Bay or in San Domingo. Has he got to wait until he 
comes home ? 

Mr. Papcetr. I think so. 

Mr. BrowNniNnG. I am opposed to that. 

Mr. Pancetr. I will withdraw it, Mr. Chairman, rather than 
have any controversy over it. 

THE CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee withdraws 
the amendment. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. Smits of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

THE CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan moves to strike 
out the last word. 

Mr. Situ of Michigan. I do that in order to find out about the 
application for a discharge. I would like to inquire of the chairman 
whether or not under this language the application must be made 
directly to the Secretary of the Navy? 

Mr. Papcetr. It should be addressed to him, but it would come 
through military channels. It would be forwarded. 

Mr. Smitu of Michigan. It does not say anything about that. 
3ut if you go to the Secretary of the Navy and ask to have a man 
discharged he will tell you that his application must be made to his 
commanding officer. 

Mr. Browninc. The gentleman will understand that there are a 
whole lot of rules that we do not put into the law. The Secretary of 
the Navy can make his own rules. There is no trouble about that. 

Mr. Dupre. He will make his rules to suit himself. 

Mr. SmirH of Michigan. You say the application will be made 
to the commanding officer, but it will be forwarded to the Secretary 
of the Navy? 

Mr. Papcetr. Yes. He will make his rules and regulations for 
carrying it out. 
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Mr. ConNaALLy of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last two words. 

THE CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas moves to strike out 
the last two words. 

Mr. ConnaLty of Texas. Under this clause that we are now on, 
a man who is not entitled to honorable discharge would not get any 
kind of a discharge until the four years are up, would he? 

Mr. Papcetr. Yes. 

Mr. ConnaALLyof Texas. Where is the language authorizing that ? 

Mr. Papcett. This simply provides that he shall be held and 
construed to have enlisted for the duration of the war, and will be 
granted an honorable discharge, provided he is entitled to an honor- 
able discharge. 

Mr. Connatty of Texas. The way the bill is drawn, though, 
does not the question go not only to his honorable discharge, but to 
the question that he is held to have enlisted only for the duration of 
the war? , 

Mr. Papcetr. No. He is held to have enlisted for the war, and 
he would be given an honorable discharge, or an ordinary discharge, 
or a dishonorable discharge; but this gives him an honorable dis- 
charge if he would be entitled to it otherwise. 

Mr. ConnaLLy of Texas. So it is the intention of the committee 
to draw this bill so that, irrespective of whether he is entitled to an 
honorable discharge, he is held to have enlisted only for the duration 
of the war? 

Mr. Papcetr. Yes. 

Mr. Humpureys. Suppose the term of enlistment of a man in 


» 


the Navy expires when he is out at sea? Just what happens: 

Mr. Papcetr. He is always brought home and discharged here. 

Mr. Humpureys. So there will be no trouble about this then ? 

Mr. Papcetr. None at all. The only reason I offered it was 
because they said they thought it would clear up the matter. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Without objection the pro forma amendment 
will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Enlisted men of the Navy and Marine Corps who enlisted for 
the period of the war may, under such regulations as the Secre- 
tary of the Navy may prescribe, extend such enlistment for a 
period of one, two, three or four full years and shall be entitled 
to and receive the same rights, privileges, pay and allowances in 
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all respects as though regularly discharged and reénlisted imme- 
diately upon expiration of a full four year enlistment. 

Mr. StTaFForp. I reserve a point of order on this important 
paragraph. 

Mr. Papcetr. The purpose of it is this: Here is a man in the 
Navy or Marine Corps who enlisted for the period of the war. He 
served say a year and six months, and he wants to get into the 
Navy or the Marine Corps permanently. This is to allow him to 
extend his enlistment so as to make it the full term of four years, 
counting the time that he served under this temporary enlistment 
as a part of his full enlistment. It is along the same lines as the 
preceding paragraph. 

Mr. Starrorp. As I read it—though I do not read it with the full 
knowledge that the chairman of the committee has—I should think 
this really provides for the extension of enlistments for one year, two 
years, three years, or four years, as the enlisted seamen may elect. 

Mr. Papcett. Certainly; but it says that he shall have the same 
benefits as if he had reénlisted upon the expiration of a full four- 
year term. Now he has to serve a four-year term in order to get 
the benefit of the four year term; but during the war a man may 
have served two years and he would extend his time for two years 
to make up a full four-year term. Another man enlisted for three 
years. He would extend it, adding to what he had already served 
enough to make it a four-year term. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What benefit will he receive, if this paragraph 
is agreed to, by an extension of his term of enlistment ? 

Mr. Papcett. He would get the benefit that the two services 
would be added together and at the expiration of the four years the 
two together would be counted as a full term. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then this does not give him any benefit or in- 
creased pay by reason of enlistment. 

Mr. Papcetr. Not when he now reénlists; but if at the expira- 
tion of the four years he reénlists he would get the benefit provided 
on a second enlistment. 

Mr. STaFForD. The gentleman is certain that he will not receive 
any benefits by reason of reénlistment for this extended period when 
it does not exceed the four-year period ? 

Mr. Papcett. We made that inquiry, and it was so stated. 
Mr. Starrorp. I withdraw the reservation. 
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AN APPRECIATION OF REGIMENTAL INTELLIGENCE 
SERVICE. 


N the course of interrogating several regimental commanders on 

the subject of the Regimental Intelligence Service, a variety of 

opinions were expressed in regard to the functions and impor- 
tance of the Intelligence officer. One regimental commander ex- 
pressed the view that for him the Intelligence officer was the most im- 
portant member of his staff. He said in substance: 

“ Nowadays the colonel does not have to worry about the supply 
of his regiment. Our present system is so good that it has become 
practically automatic. 

“My first concern is naturally how to march my regiment, how 
to billet it and how to fight it on the offensive and the defensive 
and how to occupy and hold a line. But to do these things properly 
one of my first needs is a man to study and keep me informed regard- 
ing the enemy’s forces. I need to know all the time what forces there 
are opposed to me, where they are, what they are doing and what 
they are preparing to do. 

“ If my Intelligence officer can tell me these things it is a simple 
matter to make the proper dispositions to meet every requirement of 
the situation. But it is essentially work which must be done for the 
Commander. He cannot do it himself and give proper thought to 
the tactical command of his own regiment. No man can command 
his own forces and the enemy’s forces also; and the latter is essen- 
tially what the Intelligence officer does for me. He commands the 
enemy’s forces, knows the enemy’s strength, his morale, his disposi- 
tions and every one of his intentions that is betrayed by the slightest 
act that comes within range of his manifold sources of information. 

‘‘ However, he can only do this of he is tactically a well-trained 
officer of good, sound judgment, possessing powers of critical analysis 
and capable of drawing correct deductions. 

“Formerly we were taught to look upon our cavalry for recon- 
naissance and upon outposts for security. To-day the Intelligence 
officer and the regimental Intelligence personnel are really charged 
with the services of both reconnaissance and security. 

“Some of the information comes from patrols, some comes from 
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observation posts and some, received through higher headquarters, 
is gained by airplane and balloon observers, from prisoners and docu- 
ments and other sources. But it is all gathered up and synthesized 
by the Intelligence officer, in whom are centered all the sources of 
information, and he really provides the regimental commander with 
the estimate of the situation which forms the basis of his action. 
Without a correct estimate of the situation no commander can act 
intelligently ; he will inevitably wear out his command in useless 
vigils and exertions and fail in readiness at the critical moment. 
“The Intelligence sources and channels of information are to-day 
very complete. It only remains to find the best available man to 
handle them and keep his chief informed, to be assured of success.” 


GERMAN DEFENSIVE MACHINE GUN TACTICS. 


The following is the translation of an extract from a German 
document : 

“In the recent fighting, single heavy machine guns pushed for- 
ward in front of the infantry line, combined under the command 
of an energetic officer, have proved of great value. The machine 
guns were screened by bushes from the enemy’s air and ground 
observation, no man was allowed to show himself by day, all loud 
talking was forbidden, and no firing whatever was permitted. It 
had been observed that, in preparation for the attack, the enemy 
had crawled forward one by one within a short distance of the 
machine guns; even the reinforcements crawled forward to their 
front line. The machine guns remained undetected. Their zones 
of fire had been carefully allotted the guns were loaded and ready 
to open fire. As the enemy advanced to the attack, he was mown 
down under the most favorable conditions.” 


TRANSLATION OF A CAPTURED GERMAN DOCUMENT 
Intelligence Officer 7 of 
the Supreme Command 
at Army Headquarters. 
J. No. 3528. 
Army Headquarters, June 17, 1918. 


SECOND AMERICAN INFANTRY DIVISION. 


Examination of prisoners from the 5th, 6th, 9th and 23d Regi- 
ments captured from June 6 to 14 in the Bouresches Sector. 
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PRINCIPAL POINTS OF INFORMATION. 
Purpose of the Attacks. 
The prisoners were not informed of the purpose of the attacks. 
The orders for the attacks on Belleau Woods were made known 
only a few hours before the attacks took place. 


Arrival in Line and Relief. 

The Marine Brigade went into sector from June 2 to 4, and 
elements of the other two regiments from June 5 to 6 in the area 
Torcy-Vaux (four km. W. of Chateau Thierry), one battalion from 
each unit being in the front line. There they relieved French troops 
of various divisions whose identity they did not know. They had no : 
information concerning their relief. Only the prisoners from the 
Marine Brigade considered that on account of heavy losses their 
relief was immiment. 


Sector Limits. 

The limits of the sector are assumed to be: 

On the N. W., near the fork in the road 800 meters S. of Torcy; 
adjoining the 174th Inf. Regt., 167th Inf. Div. 

On the S. E., the village of Vaux on the Paris-Chateau Thierry 
road; adjoining the 4th Inf. Regt., 3d American Division and parts 
of the roth Colonial Division. 


Order of Battle. 
SECOND AMERICAN DIVISION. 


3d Marine Brigade— ? Infantry Brigade— 
sth Regt. of Marines. oth Infantry Regt. 
6th Regt. of Marines. 33d Infantry Regt. 


Field Artillery—Parts of the 11th, 12th, 15th, 17th F. A. Regi- 
ments. 

6th Machine Gun Battalion (?). 

Pioneers—2d Regiment of Engineers. 

The Army and Corps to which this division belongs are not known. 


Command. 
2d American Division ............ General Bundy 
od Marine Brigade ............: General Doyen 
Ne Sa eee eee Colonel Barrie 
Re ee eee Colonel Malone 
sth Regt. of Marines ............. Colonel Whise 
6th Regt. of Marines ............ Colonel Catlin 


Each regiment has three battalions. 
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Organization. 

1. The 3d Marine Brigade belongs to the Marine Corps which 
was already in existence in the United States during peace time. 
The 1st and 2d Marine Brigades are said to be still at home. 

2. Regarding the distribution of machine guns the prisoners made 
contradictory statements. They claim that, in the 3d Marine Brigade 
for instance, each regiment, in addition to the three infantry batta- 
lions, has one machine-gun battalion of four platoons, each platoon 
having 12 machine guns. Furthermore each brigade is said to have 
one brigade machine-gun battalion. 

According to a captured order of battle of the 26th American 
Division (Intelligence Officer 7, No. 3228, June 8, 1918) that division 
has only one machine-gun company to a battalion in each regiment. 
In case the vague statements of the prisoners are correct the discrep- 
ancy can perhaps be explained by the fact that the Marine Corps 
was part of the United States peace army and was therefore equipped 
according to principles other than in the case of the 26th American 
Division which has been formed from National Guard troops since 
the war began. 


History of the Division. 

Elements of the 2d American Division were put into the Moulain- 
ville (Verdun) sector from the middle of March to the middle of 
May for training and were relieved by unknown French troops. 

The division was then moved by rail to the vicinity of Vitry-le- 
Francois, where it remained about five days. From there the division 
was transferred by rail via Coulommiers-St. Denis-Pontoise, into the 
region S. W. of Beauvais. The 5th Regt. of Marines was in the 
vicinity of Gisors, 30 km. S. W. of Beauvais. The 6th Regt. of 
Marines was at Chars, 7 km. N. W. of the marines along the Pontoise 
to Beauvais railway. 

The oth and 23d Regiments were quartered with and near the 
marines. 

The division rested eight days in this region. Maneuvers on 
a large scale or with large units were not held; only exercises in 
minor tactics, hand-grenade throwing and target practice were car- 
ried out. A few long practice marches (hikes) were made. 

On May 31 the 3d Marine Brigade was ordered to move and put 
into French motor trucks (20 men or Io officers in each truck). The 
5th Regt. of Marines was the first to leave and traveled via Beaumont, 
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Lucarches, Ermenonville (W. of Nanteuil), Les Plessis-Belleville 
and Meaux to Lizy-sur-Ourcq, where they were unloaded after a 
journey of 18 hours. The next regiment to leave was the 6th Regt. 
of Marines, which followed the same routine, while the 9th and 23d 
Regiments apparently moved via Beaumont, Ecouen, Gonesse, Aulnay 
(environs of Paris), Clay, Meaux and were unloaded in the neigh- 
borhood of La-Forte-sous-Jouarre. The 5th Regt. of Marines was 
put into line during the night of June 2-3 as the first regiment of the 
division, the other elements taking up their position in the sector in 
echelon. 


Fighting Value. 

The 2d American Division may be classified as a very good 
division, perhaps even as assault troops. The various attacks of both 
regiments on Belleau Woods were carried out with dash and reck- 
lessness. The moral effect of our fire-arms did not materially check 
the advance of the infantry; the nerves of the Americans are still 
unshaken. 


Value of the Individual. 

The individual soldiers are very good. They are healthy, vigorous 
and physically well-developed men of ages ranging from 18 to 28, 
who at present lack only necessary training in order to make them 
redoubtable opponents. The troops are fresh and full of straightfor- 
ward confidence. A remark of one of the prisoners is indicative 
of their spirit: “ We kill or get killed.” 


Method of Attack. 

In both attacks on Belleau Woods, which were carried out by one 
or two battalions, the following method of attack was adopted: 

Three or four lines of skirmishers at about 30 to 50 paces dis- 
tance; rather close behind these, isolated assault parties in platoon 
column. Abundant equipment in automatic rifles and hand-grenades. 
The assault parties carried forward machine guns and were ordered 
to penetrate the German position at a weak point, to swing laterally 
and to attack the strong points from the rear. 


Company Strength. 
Total effectives: 5 officers, 250 to 260 men. 
Trench effectives: 4 officers, 220 to 230 men. 
Leaves of absence were at the time suspended. 
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Losses. 

The losses of the Marine Brigade were considerable. A prisoner 
estimates them at 30 to 40 per cent. The oth and 23d regiments did 
not suffer so heavily. 


Particulars on the American Position. 


No details are available. The prisoners are hardly able to state 
where they were in position. 

According to their statements it may be assumed that the front 
line consists only of rifle pits one meter deep, up to the present not 
provided with wire entanglements. The organization of the positions 
in rear is unknown. 


GENERAL 
Morale. 

The prisoners in general make an alert and pleasing impression ; 
regarding military matters, however, they do not show the slightest 
interest. Their superiors keep them purposely without knowledge of 
military subjects ; for example, most of them have never seen a map. 
They were no longer able to describe the villages and roads through 
which they marched. Their ideas on the organization of their unit 
are entirely confused. For example, one of them claimed that his 
brigade had six regiments, his division 24. They still regard the war 
from the point of view of the “ Big Brother,’ who comes to help his 
hard-pressed brethren and is therefore welcomed everywhere. A 
certain moral background is not lacking ; the majority of the prisoners 
simply took it as a matter of course that they had come to Europe in 
order to defend their country. 

Only a few of the troops are of pure American origin; the 
majority is of German, Dutch and Italian parentage ; but these semi- 
Americans, almost all of whom were born in America and never have 
been to Europe, fully feel themselves to be true-born sons of their 
country. 


(Signed ) VON Bera, 
Lieutenant and Intelligence Officer. 
Copy 

(Signed ) VON FISCHER, 


Captain of Cavalry and Intelligence 
Officer at General Headquarters. 
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GERMAN RUSES 
The following is an extract from the diary of a man belonging to 
the 30th Infantry Division: 
“ Tonight we are going to light what will appear to be big camp 
fires to make the enemy’s airmen believe is the presence of large con- 
centrations of troops. During our stay here, others will make a big 


push, possibly to the north. 
“Wagons are ordered to raise clouds of dust in the daytime.” 


SOME HINTS ON SNIPING 
The SNIPER should concentrate his whole energy on his “ job.” 
His duty is: 
1. To completely dominate the enemy snipers, thereby saving the 
lives of his own friends and killing his adversaries. 
2. To be efficient; that is, to be able to hit a small object quickly 
without the advantage of a “ sighting shot.” 

3. To keep the enemy’s line under continual observation and to 
assist the Intelligence of his unit by accurate and correct reports with 
map references. 

4. To build and keep in repair his loopholes and observation posts. 
The following hints may be of use—at any rate, they are the result 
of experience. They are not given as hard and fast rules, for in this 
war everything depends on the actual conditions existing at the spot 
of the line you are working in. They may help a little in the big task 





of getting ready. 
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THE SNIPER AND HIS RIFLE 
The Sniper must realize that his rifle is his first weapon and his 
best friend. He must find out: 


1. What he can do with it. 

2. What it will do for him. 

Remember that you seldom get a second chance at the same Hun. 
Therefore take care and only shoot when you are fairly sure you 
will “ connect.” You must realize that more than ordinary care of 
your rifle is necessary. Keep the bore in a state of “high polish.” 
That is of great importance for really accurate shooting. 


SOME AVOIDABLE CAUSES OF INACCURATE SHOOTING 


1. Oily Barrel increases the resistance offered to the bullet in its 
passage down the bore, thus causing variation of “ driving power ”’ 
and consequent erratic shooting. 

2. Oily breach on Ammunition prevents correct seizing in the 
chamber and tends to cause a blow-back. If this occurs, there is a 
loss of driving power. Muzzle velocity is decreased and accuracy 
affected. 

3. Cordware, caused by misuse of the “ pull-through ” (thong). 
Generally occurs at the muzzle, but, in cases of great neglect, may 
be found in the chamber. If at the muzzle, gases escape through 
such cordware, or groove, as the bullet is leaving the barrel, thereby 
forcing the bullet in the opposite direction sufficiently to make a few 
inches difference at 100 yards. If it occurs at the chamber it is a 
source of weakness and may cause a burst chamber. 

4. Fixed Bayonet. Never snipe with a fixed bayonet; the jump 
will be altered and may make as much as 18 inches difference at 200 
yards. 

5. Variation of hold. Unless the sniper is able to reproduce the 
same hold for each shot and rest his rifle at the same point his shoot- 
ing can never be consistent. N.B. Never rest the rifle at the muzzle. 

6. Variation of Ammunition. Different makes give different 
results. Get used to one and stick to it if possible. 

7. Warped Woodwork. The woodwork of a rifle is so fitted as 
not to influence the barrel when firing. That is, the barrel must be 
perfectly straight as each shot leaves it. If the fore end be warped 
(and it frequently happens) the barrel will not lie true and so erratic 
shooting will result. 
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The causes of warped woodwork are: 
(a) Wet getting in between barrel and fore end. 
(b) Dry woodwork. 
(c) Unequal dryness caused by rifle lying in hot sun or in 
front of fire. 
(d) Warping of wood owing to its being unseasoned before 
use. (Very common in these days.) 


The prevention of warped woodwork: 
Oil the woodwork daily, being careful to see that the oil pene- 
trates between the hand-guards, fore-end and barrel. 


The cure of warped woodwork: 
Take rifle to armorer and have fore-end refitted. 


SOME UNAVOIDABLE CAUSES OF INACCURATE SHOOTING 


1. Metallic fouling or nickelling is an obstruction in the bore 
caused by a portion of the envelope of the bullet becoming brazed on 
the surface of the bore. It is a cause of great inaccuracy and its 
presence should always be carefully looked for. When found it must 
be at once removed and this should be done by a qualified armorer. 

2. Erosion is the increasing size of the bore caused by the heat, 
generated by the gases, slightly fusing the metal. The gases rushing 
over the metal carry minute particles of steel. This is a factor which 
decides the life of the barrel for real accurate shooting. 


OTHER DEFINITIONS 


1. Superficial fouling. The fouling that appears in the bore 
immediately after firing. It is then quite soft and easily removed. If 
allowed to remain it becomes hard and difficult to remove, and, by 
attracting moisure, begins the rusting process. 

2. Internal fouling. The fouling that actually gets into the pores 
of the metal when firing. This generally sweats its way to the sur- 
face and should be removed as soon as it appears. N.B. When pos- 
sible, clean your rifle by pouring about six pints of boiling water 
through the barrel, from breech to muzzle (through a funnel, of 
course.) This reopens the pores and dispenses with the cause of 
sweating. The barrel, however, should be dried immediately, or the 
cure will be worse than the complaint. 

3. Corrosion. This is the black pockmark of indentation left in 
the bore after the removal of any rust. 
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Undoubtedly a cleaning-rod is better than a pull-through for 
keeping the bore clean and polished. If you keep friends with the man 
with the automatic rifle you will be able to borrow his cleaning outfit. 
Remember the sniper’s motto is Care of the Rifle, Conscience and 
Elbow Grease. 

OBSERVATION 


The sniper can be of great assistance to Intelligence if he keeps 
the enemy in front under constant observation and renders accurate 
reports on any activity in their lines. The Germans should not be 
able to do any work or to move anywhere within the field of view 
of the observer without being seen. It should be a point of honor 
with an observer to miss nothing in his turn of duty. 


USE AND CARE OF THE TELESCOPE 


The telescope is the sniper’s second weapon. 

1. Always use a rest if possible. 

Keep eye close to eyepiece in order to get full field of view. 

‘Press eyepiece against eyebrow for support and steadiness. 

Mark your own focus on the slides. 

Always move slides in a rotary manner. 

6. Always use the rays shade. 

Never drop or bump the instrument. 

. Clean only with soft leather or silk. 

9. Never fold up the instrument if it is wet, and do not dry it 
in front of the fire. 

10. Carry the instrument by its sling. 
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NO-MAN’S LAND PATROLS 


Arrange as much as possible before going out. Be careful when 
getting over own parapet. Roll over and move through own wire 
quickly. Form up, in order decided on, beyond your own wire. 
Above all, keep in touch. Move slowly, one at a time. Make use of 
all possible cover. Look back for directions ; be sure of your own way 
home. When Very lights go up keep quite still. When light goes 
out move quickly and take advantage of momentary exaggerated 
darkness. 


Dress, Etc. 


Discard leather or canvas equipment. 
Wear knee-pads, elbow-pads and gloves. 
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Wear dark woolen helmet. 

Take a compass, but beware of a luminous dial. 
Take gas helmet in certain conditions. 

Darken face or wear dark veil. 

Carry watch, but not on wrist. 

Take wire-cutters. 

Leave behind all your papers, letters, etc. 
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Arms. 
To suit the man. 

Revolver is good if you can use it well. 

Bayonet may be carried in spirals. 

Bombs. Always carry two in special pocket sewn on thigh. 

Knob Kerrie (War Club) is a good and effective weapon. 

Your own hands are very effective if you know how to use them; 
jiu jitsu, etc. 

Rifle is not recommended for crawling; if you take one carry it 


butt first. 


The Patrol. 

Every man in patrol should know: 

. The objective. 

. What to do when he gets there. 
. Exactly where to go out. 

. How long to stay out. 

. Where to come in. 

. Where to send reports. 

N.B. Beware of Huns who speak English. The safest place in 
No-Man’s Land is in the Boche wire. Take care how you turn 
around ; do it ina shell hole if you can. Having obtained your infor- 
mation do not get excited and hurry back. Cut wire near a post and 
hold the loose end. 
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OBSERVATION POSTS AND LOOPHOLES 


Observation posts are for observers only and must never be used 
for sniping. They should be: 

(a) Free from all interruption. 

(b) Roomy and comfortable as possible. 

(c) Free from all movement by day. 

They should contain: 
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(a) A table for map. 

(b) A bench as a seat. 

(c) If possible a small side window. 

N. B. Test from our own front line to be sure the observation 
post is not visible. 


Loopholes are for snipers only and should be near the front trench 
but not in it, if they can be arranged elsewhere. They should be large 
enough for snipers and observers to work side by side (changing 
every 15 to 20 minutes). 


To be successful, loopholes must be: 


(a) Free from disturbance by own people. 

(b) Free from disturbance by enemy. 

If loophole is fired at by enemy, put up a notice to that effect and 
do not use again, at any rate for some days. Each loophole should 
have its own range card and its own orders. 


Points in setting loopholes: 


(a) Ina ruin if one of many ruins. 

(b) Should face to a flank; for bigger field of fire with same 
angle of view. 

(c) Off a communication trench or between two communication 
trenches. 

(d) Where casualties have occurred to dominate Hun snipers. 

(e) With some important object in enemy line in the field of view. 


Points when building loopholes: 

1. If building in front of line, have covering party out. 

2. Loophole should be built by the sniper who intends to use it. 

3. Make firm bed for loophole-plate—which should be well sloped 
back to aid concealment. 

4. Danger point is angle of loop-hole plate and parapet; always 
reinforce here with extra sandbag. 

5. Loophole plate should be 18 to 24 inches back in parapet, for 
moderate safety and moderate field of view. 

6. Rehearse work behind the line and see that every man knows 
his job. 

7. Have all tools and material ready on the job. 

8. Do not forget the entrance screen. 

g. Put in dummy loopholes, but not too near the real ones. 

o. Camouflage carefully the aperture. 
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N. B. When relieved, all observation posts should be properly 
handed over, with all information, hints, etc. “ Keep your ammuni- 
tion dry.” 

The woodwork of the rifle is best protected by being frequently 
oiled; preferably with linseed oil, if obtainable. After the linseed 
oil has been well rubbed into the wood the surplus should be thor- 
oughly wiped off, as if any remains on the surface it tends to stick- 
iness and if dried on the metallic parts is hard to remove. Petroleum 
or other lubricating oils help to keep the wood from absorbing 
moisture, but tend to soften the surface. 


Observation Posts. Aside from the obvious reasons for pro- 
tecting observation posts from discovery by the enemy, there is the 
especial reason that good locations for observation are difficult to 
select and are generally absolutely limited. Once a post is discovered 
its usefulness is ended, and important work of observation is inter- 
rupted with decided advantage to the enemy. A few simple precau- 
tions that can always be observed are: 


1. Never allow light to come into a post from the rear unless the 
loophole is carefully and completely closed. Light behind a loop- 
hole is the surest means of revealing it. Be sure that the loophole 
is closed before the door or curtain is opened to admit any one, 
and no one must under any circumstances be permitted to enter 
without warning. 

Be extremely careful in the use of glasses, as lenses reflect light, 


and a flash from a telescope or field glass is carried a long way 
in the sunshine. In using optical instruments keep well back 


tb 


from the loophole. 

3. The loophole is difficult to camouflage and shadows are particularly 
troublesome. If possible locate the loophole where it is con- 
stantly in shadow, as the sun shining on any surface whatsoever 
will show a break where the light does not catch. A piece of 
wire screening such as is used for windows placed over the 
opening and painted the color of surrounding surfaces is a great 
aid in concealing an opening. However, where paint is used to 
simulate natural surfaces care must be taken on account of the 
fact that most natural surfaces considerably change color when 
they are wet. A little shower may leave your camouflage a very 


conspicuous spot. 
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4. Where observation posts are maintained in particularly exposed 
locations it is sometimes necessary to so camouflage the loophole 
as to entirely obliterate it when desirable. In this case the open- 
ing may be covered with a sort of trap door so covered as to 
exactly simulate the surrounding surface, and this door raised 
and lowered from the inside. This must be done by very slight 
movements with some time between them. 


5. In watching for movement remember that the center of the eye 
is less sensitive to movement than the edge; therefore if you 
are watching some particular spot do not focus there, but a little 
to one side of it. This theory can be verified by simple 


experiment. 





EDITORIAL NOTES 


By direction of the Board of Control, accepted articles here- 
after appearing in the GazeTTe will be paid for at fixed rate per 
page for original articles on professional subjects. Remuneration 
for translations will be at a reduced rate per page. 

In addition to the above, on the second Monday in January of 
each year the Board of Control will meet and determine by vote 
the best original article on a professional subject published in the 
GAZETTE during the preceding year. A prize of $100 will be awarded 
the writer of this article. 


OUR GAZETTE 


For the past four years the MARINE Corps Gazette has suffered, 
along with all other service magazines, for lack of real live mate- 
rial to offer to its readers. The censorship regulations were 
rigid, as they should have been, and resulted in a denuded and 
deleted magazine. 

Now that the war is over the management expect to soon 
restore your GAZETTE to its healthy appearance and present to 
you interesting and up-to-date material. 


A FEW LIVE TOPICS ON WHICH ARTICLES ARE REQUESTED 


Maintaining the morale at a high standard in time of peace. 

The strategy of the Great War. 

Tactical changes due to the introduction of new arms and the 
effect on the organization of the Marine Corps. 

Where should Advanced Base organizations be permanently 
stationed ? 

What type of transport is best suited to Marine Corps needs? 

Considering organization changes due to modern tactical develop- 
ment, what is the best organization for Marines serving afloat? 

How should the higher ranking officers in the Constabulary 
Detachments of Haiti and the Dominican Republic be selected? 

Technical Schools for the Marine Corps. 

An Educational and Training System for Officers of the 
Marine Corps. 
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